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Nationalism ---Curse or Blessing 
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” (ai A patriotism, on the other hand, involves humility. 
If we really love our country, we shall be bowed in 
humility in its presence and in its service, and in 
eae fashion we shall labor to bring to it all the blessings 
and hopes of humanity, and to promote the happiness and 
well-being of all its citizens. We shall be so intent upon im- 
proving our country, spiritually, intellectually, and physically, 
and upon miking it a fit habitation for fellow human beings, 
that we shall not have the time or the inclination to attack 
other countries or other peoples in thought, word, or deed. If 
we have the virtue of humility in sufficient degree, we shall 
eventuilly learn the great and divine secret that we are not 
worthy of our country, that no man is worthy of what he loves. it 
Waen that time comes, we shall have a real understanding of Nt ‘i = 
the basis of perpetual peace; we shall then have a true sympathy 
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afar and for the stranger within our gates. Nationalism, when 
it b:comes synonymous with the purest patriotism, will prove 


a unique blessing to humanity and to the world. 


Essays on Nationalism— Carlton J. H. Hayes. = qi) 
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Prohibitionists and Prohibition 


Some years ago I was attending a 
prohibitionist convention. For a moment 
I was talking with a friend in the lobby 
of the auditorium while a loud-voiced 
speaker was haranguing the gathering 
inside. As the raucous tones of a rather 
ranting address came through the closed 
doors, my friend, a Methodist minister 
and an active prohibitionist who had given 
his share of service to the cause, remarked, 
“T never hear that fellow talking prohibi- 
tion without wanting to go and get a 
drink.” 

The incident has been recalled by some 
recent rather wild and foolish talk that 
seem. to suggest the need of a distinction 
between prohibitionists and prohibition. 
A Methodist bishop, particularly, has been 
widely reported as interjecting religious 
issues into politics and prohibition in a 
regrettable and unwarrantable way. The 
fact that Al Smith is a strong Roman 
Catholic and also a very decided wet does 
not justify a needless reference to the 
New York governor’s religious allegiance. 
So intense a prohibitionist as Mrs. Henry 
W. Peabocy has felt it necessary to send 
a letter to the public press in which, in 
protest against the bishop’s utterance, 
she states that she would support for 
publie office a dry Catholic as against a 
wet Protestant. That is a matter which 
each must determine for himself, but Mrs. 
Peakody shows commendable zeal in her 
efforts to keep the question of prohibition 
and law enforcement free from religious 
prejudice and controversy. 

It should be remembered that if ever 
the prohibition question were primarily 
a religious matter it ceased to be such 
with the enactment of the law. Then it 
became necessarily and primarily a matter 
concerning the State, and it became like- 
wise the duty of every man who had helped 
to make prohibition the law of the land 
to do everything in his power to win to 
‘the obedience and support of that law 
every good citizen, regardless of race, 
color, or creed. It is, therefore, unfor- 
tunate that at a time when the cause of 
prohibition needs, above all things, sanity 
of judgment and restrained and careful 
utterance that cause should be weakened 
by reckless and ill-considered statements. 
What is needed at the present hour is not 
old-fashioned propagandist oratory, but 
calm reasonableness and persuasion. 

We have at various times referred to the 
vigorous support which certain members 
of the Roman Catholic communion have 
rendered to the cause of prohibition. The 
excellent little paper, the Father Mathew 
Man, is not the only symbol and evidence 
of that support. The Roman Catholic 
Church in this country, in its leadership, 
and probably in its rank and file, is pre- 
dominantly wet, but we are not aware 
that the church itself is committed to the 
wet cause. 


If so, a large number of — 


Roman Catholics do not stand with their 
church, and there is no reason why the 
number of Roman Catholics who support 
prohibition should not be greatly increased. 
It is a great mistake for Protestants to 
assume that good Raman Catholic citizens 
are not concerned equally with them- 
selves over matters of moral and social 
welfare, law observance, and good govern- 
ment. There is no line that we can draw 
through society that marks such a cleavage 
in accordance with creed, and it is as 
much a matter of injustice as of blindness 
and bad policy for any professed reformer 
to forget this fact. 

To revert to the illustration with which 
we began, is there not great need that we 
prohibitionists should weigh more carefully 
the real effect of our words and attitudes 
upon those who must be won to the pro- 
hibition cause if the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment is ever to attain its full effect? It is 
well that we should properly estimate the 
strength of the enemy. It is right that 
there should be no weakening or backing 
down. But have we properly determined 
the right appeal to that great mass of 
Americans who are susceptible of being 
turned into enemies or friends? 

Who are this great mass of Americans 
who have not hitherto had intense pro- 
hibitionist convictions? They are of 
various sorts, but they are not all anti- 
prohibitionists or nullificationists. Among 
them are many high-minded people who 
rightfully have a high regard for personal 
liberty and for social welfare. 

It has been our strong contention that 
in so far as prohibition on the one hand, 
and any form of the widespread legalized 
sale of liquor on the other hand, can be 
isolated in thought from other and con- 
tributing causes, prohibition, with all its 
defects, tends toward greater liberty for 
all and toward truer social welfare. We 
emphasize liberty for all—men, women, 
and children—as against the liberty of a 
certain number who wish to drink and 
whose drinking, under any form of the 
legalized liquor traffic yet devised, has 
been to a far greater extent than is often 
realized not/ only an interference with, 
but in many instances completely de- 
structive of, the liberty of others. Men 
like Bishop McConnell, when they talk 
or write about prohibition, get down to 
these matters of bed rock. Why shouldn’t 
we all do so? With a perfectly good case 
to present, both from the standpoint of 
personal liberty and from that of social 
welfare, why shouldn’t we make the best 
of it? 

It is time that we left shrieking and 
denunciation to the anti-prohibitionists, 
who will do quite enough of it, and whose 
methods are of the worst. Even the good 
President Butler does quite as much of it 
as the prohibitionist whom he denounces. 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Editorial 


TEMPUS FUGIT 


OW we are in the second week of September, 
1926. Almost one year has passed since the 
Syracuse Convention. One year and one 

month remain before the Hartford Convention, which 
will assemble on Wednesday, Oct. 19, 1927. 

We have much to do to carry out the plans made 
at Syracuse. Laymen, ministers, superintendents, 
secretaries, associations, conventions, commissions, 
committees, and editors—one and all—take notice! 
Tempus fugit. 


* * 


THE DEBTS UP AGAIN 

ECHNICALLY,” says the rector of Grace Church, 

New York, ‘‘our debt claims may be entirely 
just, but the far more important question is as 
to what is happening while we press them.” 

The question is at the present juncture first of all 
political, second economic, and third moral. We 
are moving toward a time when it will be first eco- 
nomic and second and third political and moral. 
We hope to see the day when it will be political only 
in the broadest sense, and when the political action 
taken will be dictated solely by economic facts and by 
moral considerations broad enough to include the 
good of everybody. 

The Republican politicians this year could win 
an election hands down if the inter-allied debts were 
an issue, with the Democrats on the side of cancella- 
tion. The one phrase “it means taxing our people’ 
would settle it. The Democrats sense this and in the 
last session of Congress attacked settlements made 
by the Administration as ‘“‘too generous.’ On the 
basis of the percentages they seem most generous. 
Britain settled for 72 cents on the dollar, and Italy 
for 22. We have offered France a rate of 42 cents on 
the dollar. 

And yet in the face of the almost unanimous 
public sentiment of the country, and in spite of these 
apparently generous figures, we venture the predic- 
tion that the matter will be settled finally by mutual 
cancellation, in which Germariy will be relieved of 
part of her burden under the Dawes plan. It will be 
profitable for us to read and file Newton D. Baker’s 
statement on this matter, for we shall want to turn 
back to it in the years to come. 

We believe our people want to do the right thing, 


and we believe that economic conditions will lay the 
rod of correction on their backs if they do not. 

Eventually side by side with the statement that 
‘7t means saddling it all on our tax-payers if we do 
cancel the debts” we will put the statement that 
“it means saddling it all on our business, agriculture 
and industry if we don’t cancel them.’”’ Now it regis- 
ters on only a few of us to be told that payment of 
these high sums will have to be in goods because it 
can’t be made in cash, and that such payment would 
upset those who take as well as those who give. 

The politicians will have their day and the fire- 
eaters will have theirs. And then by and by we will 
sit down together and talk it over and plan, not for 
the good of any party or any country, but for the 
good of mankind. 

* * 


MEMBERS ONE OF ANOTHER 


NHE southern missionary of one of the churches 
has written of the overwork and poverty among 
the people of his parish, and remarks in pass- 

ing that he sees no possibility of improvement as 
long as they have to compete for jobs with the ne- 
groes, whose standard of living demands only the 
veriest minimum in the way of shelter and clothing. 
“We see no remedy,” he says, “except that the col- 
ored people must be brought up to where it will cost 
them as much to live as it does a white man whose 
standard of life is at least comfortable.” 

This is a consideration that we are only too 
ready to forget. We are continually refusing to 
recognize the fact that as our civilization develops 
we are being forced into a closer relationship with 
all our fellowmen in spite of ourselves, and that now, 
more than ever before, the condition of any member 
of the community has a bearing on the comfort and 
happiness of all the others. The most improved 
modern plumbing is no good to the city dwellers if 
the village up the river dumps its sewage into the 
water supply. The most efficient railroad is of little 
use if its route must lie across some bandit-infested 
area. And no group of workers can get a living wage 
if they have as competitors those who never dream 
of demanding a living wage simply because they have 
never been taught how to do more than exist. 

“The hand can not say to the eye, ‘I have no 
need of thee.’ ”’ 


THE GENERAL SECRETARY AFIELD 

R. ETZ, Secretary of the Board of Trustees of 

the General Convention, attended each of 

the four summer institutes of the Woman’s 

National Missionary Association the past summer, 

delivering lectures and urging the co-operation of 

the women in all the foreign missionary work of the 

church. In addition Mr. Etz spoke several times at 

the Iowa State Convention, represented the General 

Sunday School Association at the Lombard Institute, 

addressed the Mission Circle of the local church at 

Camp Hill, Ala., gave an illustrated lecture on Japan 

at all the places visited, and preached at Camp Hill, 
Atlanta, Gorham and Chautauqua Lake. 

In addition to the interests of the Japan Mission 
the General Secretary has had on his program for the 
summer enlisting bright young people in the ministry. 

While fundamentally the task of the General 
Secretary is an office task, and while most of the 
time he must sit at Headquarters to keep machinery 
operating, it undoubtedly has been good for the 
country and for him to do this field work. Not less 
but more field work by everybody capable of doing it 
and free to do it should be the program. 


* * 


A GREAT NAME ALMOST FORGOTTEN 


N the first of the Cruising articles on Vermont 
and New Hampshire in this issue Johannes refers 
to the pioneer work of the Rev. Walter Ferriss 

of Monkton, Hinesburg and Charlotte, three little 
villages just south of Burlington near the shore of 
Lake Champlain. Walter Ferriss was one of the 
early preachers about whom little is known, but 
who began work in Northern Vermont in 1800 and 
was ordained in 1801. 

He was a member of the council held at Barnard, 
Vermont, September 27, 1803, to reordain Hosea 
Ballou, who had been ordained first at Oxford, Mass., 
in 1794. In those days the clergy of the Congrega- 
tional order, instead of extending the hand of fellow- 
ship as to-day, disputed the legality of many Univer- 
salist ordinations. 

Walter Ferriss was “the beloved minister” of 
early days. Hosea Ballou the elder was strongly 
attached to him. In his biography of Hosea Ballou, 
Thomas Whittemore says “‘he loved Walter Ferriss.”’ 
When the United States Convention of Universalists 
met in 1806 at Hoosick Falls, N. Y., it took note of 
the death “‘during the year that had passed of Rev. 
Walter Ferriss.”” Mr. Ballou was “‘very sensibly 
affected.” “There was something very amiable 
in the man,” says Thomas Whittemore, “tender and 
affectionate in his disposition, his judgment well 
matured, his heart pure, his eye single to the good 
of the cause—a peace maker—all these things endeared 
him greatly to Mr. Ballou, who as long as he lived 
ceased not to speak of him as of one who had occupied 
a large share in his affections.”’ 

Four or five years after his ordination Walter 
Ferriss died, but; in that time he took part in an 
epoch-making event in Universalist history. 

Universalists had no formal statement of their 
faith. By nature and from hard experience they were 
hostile to such statements. They wanted no creeds. 
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But the Orthodox churches had them at such a dis- 
advantage before the law on matters of ordination 
and taxing, that the little parishes in Northern Ver- 
mont which Walter Ferriss served asked him to re- 
quest the Convention at Strafford, Vermont, in 1802 
to prepare such a statement. He made the motion, 
defended the proposition and went on the committee 
to draft it with Hosea Ballou, George Richards, 
Zephaniah Lathe and the venerable Zebulon Streeter 
as chairman. 

The committee reported at Winchester, N. H., 
in 1808 the famous Winchester Profession, a land- 
mark of Universalist history—an amazing document 
when one studies it in relation to the times. “The 
profession of belief,’ says Thomas Whittemore, 
“(as Father Ballou has repeatedly informed me) was 
drawn up by Walter Ferriss, and was designed to 
state the great principles of their faith and obligations, 
without touching those delicate questions on which 
the brethren were somewhat divided.” 

An interesting and somewhat pathetic relic of 
these early days came to light this past week, which 
bears additional testimony to the part taken by 
Walter Ferriss in these important matters of church 
history. 

Down in the vaults of the building at 359 Boyl- 
ston Street, where he was clearing out the old files, 
Mr. Polk found a book published at Randolph, Ver- 
mont, 1807, by Sereno Wright. It contained “Five 
Sermons by the Late Walter Ferriss” and a “Festival 
Sermon by Brother Hosea Ballou.”’ 

In the firm handwriting of the Rev. Russell 
Streeter, an active Universalist minister in the first 
half of the nineteenth century, is this inscription on 
the title page: 

“Rev. Walter Ferriss was the sole author of the 
famous Winchester Profession of Belief, though it 
had been adopted by the Convention of 1803 as the 
joint product of five brethren. H. Streeter.” 

We have come upon a time when the old Win- 
chester Profession has been supplemented by the 
Chicago declaration of 1899, and when to that has 
been attached our “‘liberty clause’’ taking us back to 
the free days of the pioneers. ‘Neither this nor any 
other form of words’ is required of candidates for 
membership in the Universalist Church “provided the 
principles be professed.’”’ These chapters of our 
history, as Hudson would say, relate to the “Far 
Away” and the “Long Ago.” But we ought to cherish 
the memory of those living in difficult days and 
called upon to deal with such knotty question as a 
“Profession of Belief’? who handled it in such a wise, 
effective and tolerant way. 


* * 


THE CHURCH IN MIAMI 


E have referred in these columns frequently to 
the progress which our church has made in 
Florida, under the direction of Dr. Bishop. 

Last winter we spoke of the bright prospects 
before the church in Miami. Since that time condi- 
tions in Florida have changed, and the city of Miami, 
especially, has been hard hit. What amounts prac- 
tically to a moratorium on financial obligations exists 
in some of the business sections of that great city. 
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Investments are ‘‘frozen,’’ and men who have made 
large subscriptions to the new University of Miami 
have had to ask for time in which to pay. The same 
situation exists in regard to subscriptions for the 
new church project in Miami. Dr. Bishop there- 
fore has recommended wisely that we mark time for 
the present and carry on with present facilities. 

In his opinion there is no question as to the future 
of Florida. He believes that the economic foundations 
are strong. Had we been able to start a year earlier 
on the new church in Miami that church now would 
be completed. Probably the same conditions obtain 
in all parts of Florida, although other sections may 
not be quite so hard hit as Miami. 

Universalists generally will watch with interest 
and sympathy the advances which our cause is mak- 
ing in Florida under the wise leadership of Dr. Bishop, 
and co-operate in every way in their power. 

* * 


HERE COMES A MAN 


TAHE Congregationalist tells us that it has received 
T a letter from the Rev. Frank N. Greeley, who 

some time ago raised the question of the need 
and advantage of establishing an endowment for that 
paper, and who offered, under certain conditions, 
either a gift or a bequest of $10,000 as an initial step 
toward that end. The letter is as follows: 


I hesitate to add any further words to our corre- 
spondence in re endowment. A letter from Dean Charles 
R. Brown, of perhaps three months ago, suggested that 
the offer announced in your issue of April 1 be held open 
a little longer. This I have been, and I am, pleased to 
do, provided there is evidence of a purpose to press the 
campaign, or even really start a campaign, to raise a 
worthwhile endowment for the Congregationalist. If, 
in the wise judgment of your board of directors, there 
is no prospect of this in the near future, I do prefer to 
withdraw the offer within two months. 

Understand me:—I am announcing nothing unalter- 
able at this moment, rather see ing information, and 
if further early developments ,:roiise nothing definite 
and concrete, I have now to conclude that the with- 
drawal of the offer will be wise. My convictions, how- 
ever, as to the wisdom and necessity of a generous en- 
dowment for our great church journal have not changed. 
But—either life or death for our plan! If life, it shall 
be full-blooded and eager. If our plan must die, I say, 
let it die early and honorably. I never fancied death by 
anemia in any of its varied forms. All are pernicious 
enough, using the term of our medical brothers. Best to 
die with some good red blood making a brave effort, 
at least, to live and to suggest life! 

hrank N. Greeley. 


That has the right ring to it. We have not the 
slightest doubt but that his offer will be accepted. 
The church has to have the paper. The paper has to 
have an endowment. Ten thousands dollars is one- 
twenty-fifth of two hundred and fifty thousand. 
There are eight or nine hundred thousand Congrega- 
tionalists and more coming every week. We don’t 
know how many boards, groups, officers, councils, or 
other authorities would have to be consulted, but 
inasmuch as it all is related to the plain old democratic 
Congregationalists, we assume not too many. Con- 
gregationalists are among the intellijentsia, so we 
assume they will see the opportunity. They are of 


strong old Puritan descent. We assume they will put 
their iron wills to bear on what they see. We are 
Congregationalist ourselves—perhaps of what some 
would regard as an outlaw branch, but we claim our 
inheritance as one of those who have authority to 
decide. We accept the offer. 

If it will help these other Congregationalists to 
get roused up to fever heat about it, We will issue a 
challenge for a race between the Congregationalist 
and the Christian Leader to see which will get its en- 
dowment first. But we warn our brethren that they 
will have to move now or we will beat them out of 
sight. 


ok * 


A NEW MOTIVE NEEDED 


HE fear of hell,’ said the late President Eliot, 
“has not proved effective to deter man from 
wrongdoing, and heaven has never yet been 

described in terms very attractive to the average 
man or woman. Both are, indeed, unimaginable. 
The modern man would hardly feel any appreciable 
loss of motive if heaven were burnt or hell quenched. 
The prevailing Christian conceptions of heaven and 
hell have hardly more influence with educated people 
in these days than Olympus and Hades have. The 
modern mind craves an immediate motive or leading, 
good for to-day on this earth.”’ 

That new motive the new religion gives a man. 

It has its root in a sense of partnership with a Good 
God who is taking the most interesting way to build 
a perfect universe and a perfect race—putting a large 
part of the responsibility on man. The new motive is 
love for Him who first loved us, loyalty to a great 
leader who saw the central things of our faith back in 
the half light of nineteen centuries ago, and the hope 
of a better to-morrow. 

We face a great gain of motive as the vision opens 

before us of the part we can take in laboring with God. 
* * 


CO-OPERATING WITH THE CHURCH 
NE of the Washington newspapers calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the theaters of the country 
seem to welcome opportunities to help the 
Christian Church. In Washington, for example, the 
Stanley Crandall chain of theaters has furnished the 
Savoy Theater, for some time, to St. Stephen’s 
Parish, Episcopal. 

The Universalists occupied Crandall’s Metro- 
politan Theater for a year. The Congregationalists 
have just taken over this theater from the Universal- 
ists and the Universalists are about to move into 
another of the Crandall theaters, the Ambassador, 
situated at 18th St. and Columbia Road. 

The Crandall Tivoli, York and Apollo Theaters 
have been placed at the disposal of the International 
Bible Classes from time to time. 

Not only is the theater furnishing a home to the 
church in which President Coolidge worships, but the 
Jewish Synagogue has given to the same congrega- 
tion the use of their 8th Street Temple for Sunday 
night services when the theater is not available. 

This is good work all around. Universalists all 
over the country will appreciate what one chain of 
theaters is doing for our church in Washington. 
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Is the College a Menace to Education? 


Arthur E. Morgan * 


pee] TINIE must come when Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, Yale and Harvard, will signify 
no more in the current intellectual life of 
the world than the Monastery of Mount 
AEROS or the lamaseries of Tibet do now, when their 
colleges will stand empty and clean for the amateur of 
architecture and the sight-seeing tourist.” 

With these words H. G. Wells concludes his 
indictment of the colleges and universities of England 
and America. Much that he says in his arraignment 
is true. ‘There are millions of people,’’ he writes, 
“half educated and uneducated, vividly aware that 
they are ill informed and undirected, passionately 
eager to learn and to acquire a sense of purpose and 
validity.”” ‘“‘Much absolute rubbish,” he says, ‘‘is 
fed to this great hunger, and still more adulterated 
food. This appetite, which should grow with what 
it feeds on, is thwarted and perverted.”’ One wonders 
with just how much of sustained passionate eagerness 
to learn, Mr. Wells has come into personal contact. 

Admitting a great deal of truth in what he writes, 
I believe that if our great universities were suddenly 
to be faced with extinction, Mr. Wells himself would 
organize a committee for their preservation. 

My own career as a college student was con- 
cluded with six weeks as a freshman. I have made it 
my business to criticise our colleges without stint, 
but I believe that the following points in their favor 
can not be controverted. 

1. Only in the colleges, universities, and tech- 
nical schools is much of the accumulated culture 
and technical knowledge of the race preserved, co- 
ordinated, and presented in an orderly manner. An 
occasional rare man may educate himself in the way 
Mr. Wells suggests in his article, but only a rare man 
can estimate the relative value of what he needs. 
Self-education for most men and women results in 
uneven development, with great gaps in learning, 
and. very often in a commitment to vagaries. The 
freakish cults and isms of America are largely due to 
efforts at self-education without wise direction. 

2. In America the colleges have done much toward 
raising the ethics of business. In former times the 
merchant’s son, or his apprentice clerk, unconsciously 
adopted the merchant’s entire outlook, with all its 
provincialism and primitive business ethics. To-day 
such young men go to college and come back with a 
bigger outlook—with a code of honor and morals 
that has eliminated much of pettiness and provin- 
cialism. As a result, business standards have im- 
proved more in a generation than in the thousand 
years preceding. 

3. Our present material civilization to a large 
degree is built on the work of our technical schools. 
A great man like Edison may make fundamental 


*Arthur E. Morgan is a civil engineer and educator. He 
went from the supervision of large drainage and reclamation 
projects to the presidency of Antioch College, Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, in 1918. He has written important books in the fields of 
engineering and education. 


inventions, but only through the orderly and sys- 
tematic training of the technical schools can even 
these be carried to their highest development. 

4. Even for the person who can educate himself 
without help of the college, the process is inefficient 
and wasteful. I speak from the experience of having 
tried to achieve self-education. Unless the genera- 
tions of educated men have learned by experience 
methods of presenting their material that are more 
effective than the student can discover for himself, 
education and experience both are delusions. Because 
of the imperfections of language as an instrument of 
discourse, books can not be depended upon to meet all 
the questions, or failures to understand, that intel- 
ligent individuals meet. Personal contact of teacher 
and student can greatly facilitate understanding. 
The apostolic succession of the great teacher, pass- 
ing on his enthusiasm to his students, is a reality. 
Practically every great biologist in America is a 
spiritual descendant of Agassiz. 

Comparatively few people ever did educate 
themselves without the help of teachers. Of the 
many thousands who subscribe to correspondence 
courses, I doubt whether one in twenty masters the 
course he undertakes. In employing perhaps fifteen 
hundred civil engineers, I have found only three or 
four who profited substantially by such courses. 
Self-education is the only real education, but self- 
education usually is achieved best by observing and 
imitating men who have mastered that art. 

5. America has undertaken a new burden, never 
before assumed by any people—that of lifting a whole 
population to a high level of general education, and 
the fitting of each person for the work he can do best. 
A great many Americans are not yet committed to 
this undertaking, and we hear much about too many 
young people going to college, and about the ina- 
bility of our country to sustain its present high school 
program. But America is on the way, and the col- 
leges are an imperative element in that program. 

6. Education can flourish only in a stimulating 
environment. Wells would have books replace 
teachers. I would have books supplemented by teach- 
ers, and supplemented by an environment in which 
intellectual hunger is aroused. Year after year I 
worked away at my books, among associates who 
cared little for those interests, and who exerted never 
ending pressure to divert me from them. Only by 
being almost anti-social could I hold to my purpose. 
The college at its best says to young men and women: 
“Your aspirations are not freakish. Normal, intelli- 
gent people have desires like yours. We have here a 
group of such. Come with us and we will work to- 
gether.”” How many a boy and girl from a limited 
American environment has found the way to larger 
living by answering that call! 

But now as to the faults Mr. Wells describes. 
Some of them are not imaginary, and unless they are 
corrected the general adoption of college education 
may be the very means by which we fix in our national 
character certain defects from which we may suffer 
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for centuries, as the Chinese people have suffered for 
thousands of years from the universal acceptance of 
an arbitrary, uncreative, and superficial scholarship. 

To a considerable degree our own colleges and 
universities are traditional and arbitrary; and we are 
satisfied with that status because we grow up in the 
atmosphere of the college, and are so at home in it 
that we can not criticise it any more than an unlettered 
Arab who has never left his oasis can criticise the 
desert as a suitable human environment. Values 
can be measured only by comparison or contrast. 

The American college, in essence, should not be 
primarily the home of scholarship, or of professional 
or technical training, or of social adjustment. It is 
the place for discovering and achieving values. 

All values are relative. Time, interest, and 
energy are limited. What we spend for one we can 
not have for another. He who gives his whole time 
and interest to piety may die of hunger. If one gives 
his whole effort to feeding his stomach his soul may 
starve. Wisdom consists in pursuing every good to 
the point where its further pursuit would prevent 
the achievement of some greater good. 

The college has two main duties—to promote a 
sound and comprehensive sense of relative values, and 
to stimulate the whole energies of life to the achieving 
of those values. 

_ The great sin of the colleges is that they have 
lacked a sense of proportion. Certain traditional 
values loom very large, while others, perhaps far 
more fundamental, are wholly or partially ignored. 
Liberal colleges promote one set of values, and tech- 
nical schools another, each largely to the exclusion 
of those promoted by the other. 

We need a reappraisal of values. We need it 
partly to take account of the new knowledge that 
has poured in upon men in a great flood during the 
past century; for this knowledge not only increases 
eur stock of facts, but puts us into possession of great 
and far-reaching principles. 

We need a new appraisal of values to escape from 
the provincialism of the scholastic viewpoint. The 
values of life are achieved not only through knowing, 
but also through doing; not only by training the in- 
tellect, but also by developing the emotions, and 
convictions, and the will. The colleges must be res- 
cued from the specialization of scholarship. (I can 
imagine college men breaking out with laughter at 
this. ‘‘Where,”’ they say, “is there any scholarship 
left in our colleges?’’) Perhaps if scholarship claimed 
only its fair proportion of interest it might come nearer 
to getting that share. The devastating overdevelop- 
ment of semi-professional college athletics is an ex- 
treme reaction from the unnatural specialization of 
college interests. 

We need a new appraisal of values to take into 
account the value of experience. The students of our 
colleges are learning about life from books and teach- 
ers who learned from other books and other teachers 
similarly situated. The great dictum of Agassiz— 
on whose example almost the whole development of 
American biological science is based—‘‘study the 
thing, and not the book,” applies to the relations of 
man with his world and with his fellow men, as well 
as in his researches in the exact and the biological 


sciences. This fact the colleges have very generally 
overlooked. 

We need a new appraisal of values to discover 
that there are very great common elements in human 
need and experience. The mining engineer, the 
physician, the research scientist, the minister, and 
the business man, have a vast field of common needs, 
interests, opportunities, and obligations. It is the 
business of the college to equip them for these com- 
mon experiences as well as for their special functions, 
to some extent by the transmission of information, 
but to a greater degree by discipline in self-directed 
thinking. This fact also our colleges and universities 
have often forgotten. Wells forgets it, too. He says, 
“The newer institutions ... will offer no general 
education at all, no graduation in arts or science or 
wisdom.” 

Antioch College at Yellow Springs, Ohio, is an 
attempt to make such a new appraisal, and to or- 
ganize a curriculum which will in some degree achieve 
the two ends of universality and right proportions. 

A brief summary of that program may indicate 
more than further discussion of principles. 

Antioch undertakes to take stock of the whole 
range of human knowledge and interest, and to select 
from that unlimited accumulation those principles, 
elements, and methods which are most significant, 
representative, and applicable to human experi- 
ence. 

This is not so preposterous an undertaking as 
might seem at first glance. Suppose we have decided 
that a knowledge of biological laws, structures, and 
functions, and the habit of responsible thinking in the 
field of biology, should be a part of the common equip- 
ment of every educated man or woman. We then 
say to the department of biology: ‘“You have so many 
hours a week for a year at your disposal. Assume 
that the student will have no more time available 
during his college course for that subject, and then 
select from the entire subject matter of biology those 
elements which are most important for him to know— 
those processes of study and investigation it is most 
important for him to master.’’ And so we proceed 
throughout the curriculum of these ‘“‘universals.” 
As the years pass we may find one subject intrinsi- 
cally more difficult than another, or deserving of more 
detailed treatment, and the curriculum of these com- 
mon elements is modified to achieve better propor- . 
tion. If that endeavor to arrive at a budget of uni- 
versals in college education should be actively and 
generally pursued from other than the traditional 
standpoint in our American colleges, the result would 
be of far-reaching importance. 

Determining upon these universals is a matter of 
judgment. At Antioch every student has five years 
of college science, including chemistry, physics, 
biology, earth science (combined geology and as- 
tronomy), and psychology, while a year of mathe- 
matics equips him to use that as a tool. This em- 
phasis upon science is justified both because of the 
content of the sciences, and because of the value of 
learning to work and to think as the scientist does. 
An Antioch graduate has a generally intelligent view 
of the physical world from almost any standpoint. 

Five years are required in the fields of history, 


sociology, and economics; and here, too, habits of 
working and thinking are more important than re- 
membering. Two years are given to English and 
literature, a year to the history of philosophy, and a 
year to applied esthetics—a study of the sense of 
beauty and its expression in the fine arts and in every- 
day life. 

These and a few other subjects constitute the 
required curriculum of the “‘universals.’”’ They are 
required of the student in business administration 
and in engineering, as well as in the arts and sciences. 

Then we are of the opinion that a man or woman 
in modern life should not only know “‘something about 
everything” but should have made a definite effort 
to achieve excellence in some field, not only for the 
effect on his character and mental outlook, but as a 
means for expressing himself in his life work. We 
therefore require each student to choose some “‘field 
of concentration’? to which he will give a third or 
more of his time and effort during his five or six col- 
lege years. 

Physical health is recognized as a necessary basis 
of all achievement, and physical education occupies a 
larger place at Antioch than in most colleges. 

Some elements of education can be transmitted 
best by teaching, and some by example. The inspir- 
ing of high purpose must be achieved principally by 
association with men of high purpose. A faculty 
without such men is a tragedy. 

Then comes an element, not original with An- 
tioch, which has rarely been brought into the curric- 
ulum. Antioch provides for learning life at first hand. 
Her students do not graduate as babes in the wood, 
wondering what the great world is like. During the 
whole college course they have been alternating be- 
tween academic study at college and practical work 
at real jobs. Half the students attend college while 
the other half work, in alternate periods of five weeks. 
These practical jobs are in many callings and in many 
states, with a hundred and fifty employers. 

The object of this work is not self-support, though 
it more than cuts in two the cost of a college year. 
Neither is the chief purpose that of teaching a calling, 
as is true in some “co-operative” colleges, although 
more than half of Antioch students change their ideas 
as to desired vocations after entering college, as the 
result of gaining real experience and of conferring with 
our vocational advisers. The chief purpose of this 
part-time work is the enlarging of human experience, 
the development of sympathy, judgment, poise, self- 
reliance, stamina, and responsibility. The adminis- 
tration of the part-time work keeps that aim constant- 
ly in view. 

A student looking ahead to the ministry probably 
would not at first be placed as assistant to a minister. 
More probably he would first be given experience in 
factory, store, and office, on construction work, and 
in business, so that he would come to know his own 
character, and the character, aspirations, and burdens 
of men. These experiences would furnish a basis for 
judgment for the rest of his life. 

All through this educational adventure of An- 
tioch our aim has been to achieve proportion—to 
forget nothing of great human significance, and to 
give nothing too little or too much emphasis in rela- 
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tion to other interests and to the whole life of the 
particular student affected. 

We have some direct evidence in support of Mr. 
Wells’ statement that many young people passionately 
desire “‘a sense of purpose and validity.”’ Calls for the 
service which Antioch can render come from every 
state in America and from numerous foreign coun- 
tries, and far exceed our capacity. Few, if any, 
American colleges have so cosmopolitan a student 
body, and the general level of intelligence and earnest- 
ness is high even for college students. Yet, when 
Wells speaks of ‘“‘millions” having this urge, we feel 
that he has slipped a decimal point. College must 
arouse that desire as well as feed it. 

It is because colleges and universities have ac- 
cepted the appraisals of past times, handed down by 
tradition, with a patch here and there of modern 
method and subject, and have failed to pursue the 
ideal of symmetry as the pearl of great price, that 
Wells is so disappointed in them. 

In detail they are doing much good work. No 
body of men in America stands higher in integrity, 
in intelligence, in lack of petty jealousy, in desire to 
be of service, than college teachers. They need chiefly 
to get outside the job, to begin again and see it in the 
large, and to reconstruct a new educational philosophy 
from the very elements of human nature and human 
need. Such attacks as those of H. G. Wells, if they 
further that result, may be a productive stimulus. 

Pt ee 

WALKING AT NIGHT 
My face is wet with the rain 
But my heart is warm to the core, 
For I follow at will again 
The road that I loved of yore; 
And the dim trees beat the dark, 
And the swelling ditches moan, 
But my heart is a singing, soaring lark, 
For I travel the road alone. 
Alone in the living night, 
Away from the babble of tongues; 
Alone with the old delight 
Of the night wind in my lungs; 
And the wet air on my cheeks 
And the warm blood in my veins. 
Alone with the joy he knows who seeks 
The thresh of the young spring rains, 
With the smell of the pelted earth, 
The tearful drip of the trees, 
Making him dream of the sound of mirth 
That comes with the clearing breeze. 
’Tis a rare and wondrous sight 
To tramp the wet awhile, 
And watch the slow delight 
Of the sun’s first pallid smile, 
And hear the meadows breathe again, 
And see the far woods turn green, 
Drunk with the glory of wind and rain 
And the sun’s warm smile between! 
I have made me a vagrant song, 
For my heart is warm to the core, 
And I’m glad, oh, glad, that the night is long, 
For I travel the road once more, 
And the dim trees beat the dark 
And the swelling ditches moan, 
With the joy of the singing, soaring lark 
I travel the road, alone! 

+ Amory Hare. 
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Cruising in Vermont and New Hampshire — 
I Spires Among the Hills 


Johannes 


SAIOMING up the long flight of steps from the 
}| train shed in Burlington, Vt., to the passage 
over the tracks, the traveler, if he will turn 

a@}} around, may get a magnificent view of 
ale Champlain and of the Adirondack Mountains 
in northern New York. This was the view which 
greeted me after an all night run up from Boston. 
A little mist was rising from the lake and the moun- 
tains looked almost weird in the early morning light. 

Beginning on a tour of Universalist churches in 
Vermont and New Hampshire, with the Rev. George 
F. Fortier, State Superintendent, we adopted the 
plan of starting at the point farthest away from home 
and working back. 

My early arrival made it possible for me to prowl 
around alone in the lovely city of Burlington. It 
would please William Allen- White, who believes that 
a city of 20,000 is the ideal kind of place in which to 
live. It is a city of noble buildings and progressive 
spirit, but many a hill of beans is hoed, many a pump- 
kin comes to maturity, many a chanticleer sends his 
challenge to the world, in the city of Burlington, Vt. 
It ought to be added that many a vine is dressed, 
many a shrub cultivated, many a flower cut in the 
gardens surrounding the detached houses of this 
city. 

Taking a street which led straight up from the 
water on a grade which taxed the stoutest horses, 
for horses there were in spite of all the motors flying 
about, I struck the University of Vermont, as I 
hoped I might. Mrs. Calvin Coolidge once studied 
here. One of the best summer schools in New Eng- 
land is held here. I went directly to the statue of 
Ira Allen, ‘founder both of the State and University 
of Vermont,’ greater in the opinion of many people 
than his more famous brother, Ethan Allen, the heroic 
leader of the ‘“‘Green Mountain Boys” in the American 
Revolution. 

All these Vermonters, by the way, are immensely 
proud of the fact that Vermont never held back in 
the struggle for independence, though the state of 
New York laid claim to them from the west and the 
state of New Hampshire from the east, and blocked 
their being one of the original states of the Union. 
Vermonters admitted neither claim. In their remote 
hills they developed early that independence of spirit 
which has characterized them all through their his- 
tory. There was no hitching them on to any other 
state, no matter how legal one set of papers might 
seem in Albany and how legal another set might seem 
in Concord. They were a little independent republic 
until they could be the first state admitted to the 
Union after the adoption of the Federal Constitution. 
As one of their historians has pointed out, however, 
they ought to be grateful for the conflict between 
New Hampshire and New York over their soil, for 
if the claims of either had been undisputed, the state 
now probably would belong to one or the other. 

The inscription on the pedestal of the Ira Allen 


statue said that the charter of the yniversity was 
granted in 1791, the site dedicated in 1792, and the 
first college edifice dedicated in 1792. Both this 
university and Middlebury College down the state 
are high grade institutions. 

Not until the American Revolution put an end 
to Indian forays from the north, was there anything 
at Burlington but a block house. With the first 
settlers there were Universalists, or, as Mr. Fortier 
believes, Universalism grew up among these inde- 
pendent-minded people of northern Vermont quite 
apart from the Murray, Ballou, De Bienville move- 
ments. God had been kind to them, giving them their 
“goodly heritage,’”’ and the Bible they believed taught 
God’s goodness. Over around Lake Willoughby 
there were religious groups which took the name 
“Church of the Universal Love.” Mr. Fortier says 
that some of these helped start our church in Glouces- 
ter, Mass., rather than it being the other way. One 
of the best loved of our early Universalist preachers, 
the Rev. Walter Ferriss, was ordained near Burlington, 
in January, 1801, having come to northern Vermont 
in 1800. He was pastor of three little societies, 
Charlotte, Hinesburg, and Monkton, near the shores 
of Lake Champlain, a few miles south of the city. 
No traces of the churches are left, but his influence 
unquestionably remains. One of the best things of 
the trip was the quiet talk with Mr. Fortier about 
these things in the lobby of the Hotel Vermont that 
first morning before we started out. 

Mr. Fortier drives a Dodge touring car and there 
is no question but that he “drives” it. He is in com- 
mand. Once used to him, one never has an uneasy 
moment. With one flick of a match he ean light his 
pipe, while driving forty miles an hour in a gale. 
This may mean nothing good to the “Anti Tobacco 
League,” but it is significant to a student of human 
nature and comforting to a discriminating passenger. 
He never makes a reckless move and he never makes 
a doubtful one. 

He showed me first Fort Ethan Allen, the famous 
cavalry post of the army, and then started up the 
valley of the Winooski River. 

As a little boy I learned that the capital of Ver- 
mont was Montpelier on the Onion. Then teachers 
changed and books changed, and we had it “‘on the 
Winooski.”” The people wisely took the old Indian 
name for the river. Mr. Fortier told me that to-day 
usually the river is called Winooski from its mouth 
to the forks at Montpelier, and above that point 
one branch is called the Onion and the other the 
Dog. Northfield, farther up one of the valleys, calls 
itself “‘Northfield-on-the-Dog,’’ and Barre, up the 
other valley, could call itself ‘‘Barre-on-the-Onion.”’ 
They are homely names for the loveliest conceivable 
places. Our trip up the Winooski and the rivers 
which make it was one beautiful view after another. 
It was not rugged scenery, although the Winooski 
has cut some deep gorges, but it was verdure-clad 
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scenery. Our trip often was in green pastures and 
by still waters. 

Mount Mansfield, 4,389 feet, and Camel’s Hump, 
4,188 feet, the highest mountains of the state, ap- 
peared and disappeared and reappeared as we made 
our first day’s circuit. 

One of the best views of the curving Winooski 
valley we had from the top of the curious old sixteen- 
sided white church at Richmond, Vt., built in 1813 
and called the “Round Church.”’ Now it is a town 
house. The church people make a pilgrimage to it 
once a year. The old square pews, both down stairs 
and in the cireular gallery, are to-day as they always 
have been, Up in the tower and out on the roof were 
half a dozen men making thorough repairs. Rich- 
mond has intelligence and public spirit enough to 
preserve this memorial. Richmond also has in- 
telligence and Christian spirit enough to “put over” 
what Mr. Fortier calls “the most successful com- 
munity church project in Vermont.”’ 

Facing each other on opposite sides of the main 
street of the village stand the Universalist and Con- 
gregational churches. Now the congregations are 
united. The Rev. Frank W. Hazen, pastor, is in 
fellowship with both denominations. The church 
holds services for six months in one edifice and then 
six months in the other. Instead of cutting loose 
from the denominations which made them, and thus 
tending to make a new denomination, these churches 
keep up their denominational relations and are in a 
strategic position to help in church unity on a larger 
scale. 

Montpelier on its three rivers is another beautiful 
place, with some seven or eight thousand people. If 
one is looking for a New York paper one may be told 
“the boy has come from the train and gone around 
to the hotels and may be now is up at the end of the 
street.”” It is rural but not bucolic. It is “country” 
enough to be adorned with gardens and lawns and to 
have great numbers of wide-spreading trees. And it 
is “‘city’’ enough to have a charming society and the 
capitol building. Approaching Montpelier from the 
north, there is a point at a curve in the road when 
there is no structure of the city in sight but the gold 
dome of the capitol shining at one through the branches 
of trees and over meadows and grain fields. That 
typifies Vermont. 

The capitol building, which we stopped to see, 
is simple and dignified. It dominates the little city— 
if city it be. Ammi B. Young, 1798-1874, was the 
architect. A tablet tells us that this work won him 
a high reputation and made him the designer of many 
public buildings. It was completed in 1838. 

At Montpelier we had come forty-three miles 
from Burlington. Fortified by a delicious dinner at 
an old-fashioned tavern with blueberry pie to crown 
it, we traveled up the valley of the Onion to Barre. 

Here are the great granite quarries which fur- 
nish the stones beneath which many of us will sleep 
when work is done. Here also is Goddard Seminary, 
on its commanding hill, a Universalist preparatory 
school founded in 1863 by the Vermont Convention 
of Universalists, and opened in 1870. This school, 
of which Mr. Fortier is a trustee, brought us to Barre. 
The principal, Noah Vernon Barker, the faculty and 


students, were gone, as it was the long vacation, but 
an alumnus who is a bookkeeper and assistant regis- 
trar and various other things, Miss Blanchard, took 
us through the buildings. The facilities seemed ade- 
quate. The location is one of the most commanding 
I know about. The whole plant made a good im- 
pression. If these teachers can give a mental view 
like the physical outlook from any of the four stories 
of the main building, they will help create the free 
men and women that both church and state are 
calling for. From what I hear, I believe they are 
doingit. And there is no question but that the school 
inspires an especial kind of loyalty in its alumni. 

On the walls of the main building I found a por- 
trait of ‘“‘Arthur W. Peirce, Sixth Principal of God- 
dard, Present Head of Dean.’ There were tablets 
to Wm. R. Shipman of Tufts College, ““Teacher, 
Benefactor, Counsellor, Friend of Two Generations,” 
to Ira C. Calef, forty-three years trustee, the business 
man who gave and raised the endowment of $275,000, 
and to Thomas and Mary A. Goddard of Boston, its 
greatest benefactors. 

Beside these memorials which mark great achieve- 
ment, the class of 1923 had put up a modest little 
tablet to Francis Robert Luck, full of promise, who 
died having achieved greatly also, not wealth or fame, 
but the devotion of his comrades. 

Goddard charges $500 a year, and for it gives 
tuition, board and room. Strong supporter as I am 
of the public schools, I believe that there is a place for 
these private foundations which do not compete 
with but supplement public school facilities. 

Now our circle carried us eastward and north- 
ward, into the real country—to ‘‘the spires among 
the hills.” We went to East Montpelier and North 
Montpelier—places miles away and entirely separate 
from Montpelier—East Calais, North Calais, Hard- 
wick, Wolcott and Morrisville, where we turned in at 
the hospitable and comfortable home of the State 
Superintendent. 

In this circuit we came to grips with the problem 
of the country church. ‘All this section,” said the Su- 
perintendent, “was Universalist territory. Univer- 
salists were the town officials and representatives in 
the state legislature. They were held in good repute. 
This business of ostracising because they believed 
that God would not damn a man for all eternity was 
not known in this section.” ; 

We stopped at the “Old Brick Church” of East 
Montpelier, standing all alone at a cross-roads—trees 
and bushes crowding it, grass knee deep in the front 
yard. Here came Clark Sibley, an old resident, to sit 
on the steps of the church and talk with us and then 
to take us into the church. Olympia Brown, our first 
woman minister, served here. The Rey. John Jay 
Lewis, 1840-1910, the famous lecturer on Oberammer- 
gau, father of Professor Lewis of Tufts and the late 
Orlando 8. Lewis, social reformer, was born in Hast 
Montpelier, and there is a memorial window to him 
in the church. We could not settle the future of this 
church in one afternoon, but Mr. Fortier believes that 
there is a generation growing up which will reopen 
it. It is a beautiful old structure. 

At North Montpelier, Donald M. and J. Howard 
Flower, both Universalist ministers living in Ver- 
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mont, were born. Donald is the pastor at Concord, 
Vt. J. Howard is a follower of Thoreau, a poet, with 
a workshop in the woods. Keeping a country store at 
North Montpelier is another Universalist preacher and 
poet, Walter J. Coates, set free by the co-operation 
of a loyal wife and daughter to give part of his time 
to his “Anthology of Vermont Verse,” to edit his 
“Driftwind,’’ and write his verses. He sets type ina 
part of his store. Coates and Flower recently were 
mentioned by one of the critics as “promising Ver- 
mont poets.” 

The church here is a union movement, but the 
Universalists are the only ones to hold services. We 
called to see Howard Spoerl, the summer pastor, a 
Tufts student of real promise, but he was away for 
the day. 

In the sleepy mid-afternoon in the next village, 
East Calais, we found Austin A. Gove, father-in-law 
of Coates, and keeper of another general store. In 
East Calais there is a union church at the top of the 
hill, used by Congregationalists and Universalists. 
The Rev. Weston Cate of Nashua, N. H., whose 
summer camp is in this town, has done fine work here 
and at West Church. His father, the brave mission- 
ary, was a Calais boy. 

We were headed for the “Old West Church,” not 
altogether easy to reach. ‘“‘Turn to the left,’’ said 
Mr. Gove, “over the bridge, and go to the old Austin 
Davis Gospel Holler Church. Then up the gorge 
to the top.’’ Dark clouds were coming up, but we 
pushed on into some wild country. It is the country 
where Dr. Frank Oliver Hall on a Murray Lecture 
Crusade came near driving his car off into a steep 
gulley. Sure enough, the ‘“Old Gospel Holler Church” 
showed up at last. Here Fortier told me a funny 
incident. In his early days in Vermont, headed for 


another preaching point, he came at lat to this church. 
People were on the doorsteps and smiled a welcome. 
He went in, led the worship and preached his s2rmon. 
Not until all was over did he know that he was in 
the “Adventist”? meet’ng or the congregation know 
that he was not a substitute whom their lady evange!- 
ist had sent to take her place. : 

Up, up, up, we mounted—at last the top and the 
Old West Church all by itself except for a farm-house 
or two along the road. The church was restored in 
1923 as “a monument to the men of Calais of days 
long gone.”’ A framed bulletin on the church door 
told us that it was “built in August, 1823, 40 by 42 
feet, with 40 pews 5 by 6, and 18 above.” “Payment 
for pews” was to be made “in three equal annual 
instalments payable one-half in neat cattle, the other 
moiety in grain.” It cost $2,005. Six religious so- 
cieties were represented in the ownership. The use 
of the church was apportioned on the basis of pew 
ownership. ‘In 1828 the Baptists had it 10 Sundays, 
Universalists 20, Congregationalists 9, Christians 6, 
Free Will Baptists 4, Methodists 3.’ Universalists 
therefore owned practically two-fifths of the pews. 
From 1825 to 1831 it (the bulletin told us) had no 
stove, but was filled all winter at the services. 

Sturdy people these! Good people, too, they 
must have been, and sensible, to unite their forces to 
raise their meeting-house. Can we prove ourselves 
as good and as sensible by uniting our forces to give 
new life to these old country churches? Where 
people won’t unite with us can we muster strength 
and intelligence enough to go it alone? The policy 
of Fortier seems to be: Go in where it will help. 
Stay out where it will help. Unite with others where 
it will help. Push in by ourselves where it will help. 
Let the principle of service control. 


The Pilgrimage to Langdon 


Se HE annual pilgrimage to the “Old Meeting- 
iW Ao) house’ in Langdon, N. H., was held Aug. 
Be| 29, under the auspices of the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist State Convention. The 
day was fair and there was an attendance of ninety- 
eight in the morning and of 130 in the afternoon. 
The Rev. George F. Fortier, Superintendent of 
Churches for Vermont and New Hampshire, presided 
at the morning service, and the occasional sermon 
was preached by the Rey. Alven M. Smith, formerly 
of Vermont and now of Pasadena, California. The 
Rev. J. E. Coulter, pastor of the churches in Alstead 
and Langdon, N. H., read the scriptures and the Rev. 
M. L. Cutler of East Jaffrey offered prayer. The 
benediction was pronounced by the Rev. L. F. Fort- 
ney of Plainfield, Vt. 

At the afternoon service Mr. Fortier introduced 
Hon. George E. Danforth, president of the New 
Hampshire State Convention, as presiding officer. 
The Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., editor of the Chris- 
tian Leader, spoke on ‘Far Away and Long Ago,” 
and the Rev. Fred C. Leining of Providence, R. I., 
who is spending the summer at West Brattleboro, 
_ Vt., delivered a strong and eloquent address on “What 
Is Right with the Church?” Prayer was offered by 


the Rev. John E. MacLaren of the Congregational 
church, and the benediction given by the Rev. Hen- 
drik Vossema, summer pastor at East Lempster, N. H. 

Between the morning and afternoon sessions a 
delicious dinner was served by the ladies of the Alstead 
church to the out-of-town guests. 

The committee in charge of the services was 
made up of Miss Sarah A. Porter, chairman, the Rev. 
J. E. Coulter, pastor, Mr. Marshall A. Currier, in 
charge of orchestra, Mrs. J. E. Coulter in charge of 
choir, and Mrs. L. L. Batchelder, representing the 
Ladies’ Aid. This committee did its work so effectively 
that there was not the slightest hitch or delay any- 
where. The pilgrimage was one of the most success- 
ful in the history of the church. Especial credit is due 
to Miss Sarah A. Porter of Langdon, who has given 
so generously to keep the old meeting-house in repair, 
and who has worked so hard to make these annual 
pilgrimages a success. 

The old meeting-house at Langdon is one of 
the most beautiful and interesting places of worship 
in New England. It was erected in 1803 by the 
town. Title rests in the town, and any church can 
get permission to use it. Universalists, however, 
were most active in building it, most constant in 
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using it, and most faithful in keeping it up. The 
Universalist society of Langdon, organized in 1791, 
worshiped here regularly for the greater part of a 
century. Eventually the regular services were com- 
bined with those of the Alstead Universalist church, 
more conveniently situated for the majority of the 
people. Father Hosea Ballou ordained the Rey. 
Abner Kneeland in this church. 

The towns of Langdon and Alstead lie in the 
northwestern part of Cheshire County, N. H., only 
six or eight miles east of the Connecticut River, and 
are quickly reached from places on the Connecticut, 
and in northern Massachusetts, southern Vermont 
and New Hampshire. The Langdon church is only 
120 miles from Boston, close to one of the main 
roads between Keene, N. H., and Bellows Falls, Vt. 

The old meeting-house never looked more beau- 
tiful than on the day of this pilgrimage. The exterior 
‘is pure colonial. It is situated on a high hill, and is a 
landmark for miles around. There are no buildings 
near enough to mar the beautiful picture made by the 
white meeting-house with its noble spire rising among 
the green trees. By the side of the church and ex- 
tending on up the hill there is a graveyard surrounded 
von all sides by large maples. Interesting old names 
and dates showed up here and there on the markers. 
There was Bathsheba, who died in 1849, a faithful 
wife, James, her husband, who preceded her in 1818, 
Nabby, their daughter, who died in 1798. There was 
a Garfield lot (the family of President Garfield lived 
there in southern New Hampshire and his mother 
-was a Ballou), and the Garfield stone told of another 
Bathsheba, wife of Elisha. She died in ’68. 

The top of the hill beyond the graveyard com- 
mands an extensive view down to the Connecticut 
River, for miles in Vermont, and to the mountains 
around Keene in the south. It was a day when the 
sun was hot but the breeze cool and refreshing, and 
no part of the day was more enjoyed than the quiet 
hours between the services walking among the ancient 
tombstones, resting in the shade of the great trees, 
talking with the friends and comrades of other days, 
and making new acquaintances. 

The room for worship is “upstairs”’ in the church, 
and the ground floor, or basement, is the town house. 
There is no interior connection between the two 
parts of the building. To enter the town hall one 
has to pass out of the front door of the church and 
around to the side. Town business does not seem to 
intrude upon the place of worship, and the church 
does not seem to be trying to do more than to in- 
spire ‘‘diligence in business.’”’ The same people who 
prayed in one part of the building on Sunday voted 
in another part of the building on Monday or Tues- 
day. Nor have they ever permitted anybody to 
dictate how they should vote. On the day of the pil- 
grimage the downstairs room is used for the dinner, 
and the only vote is a unanimous vote that the baked 
beans, biscuits, coffee, sandwiches, cherry pie and ice 
cream measure up to the best traditions of the town. 

The old assembly place of worship upstairs is 
quaint, beautiful and satisfying. One enters on the 
side of the pulpit, which is a long desk behind which 
is a long bench, both upholstered in dull red, and which 
take up the whole space between the two doors by 
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which the congregation enters. On the desk there are 
two bronze lamps of exquisite design which collectors 
attending the church always covet. 

The pews at the back of the church are raised 
one step at a time the whole width of the church, so 
that, while there is no impression of a formal gallery, 
one can sit up even with the choir and get an impres- 
sive view of everything. The room does not appear 
either large or unusually small. It probably will seat 
comfortably 200 people, and let 300 crowd in. 

The green blinds, closed for a year, were fastened 
open, letting in the sunlight on one side and affording 
the worshipers views off in almost every direction. 
In the old Porter pew near the front of one side, the 
head of the family in his end place could see his house 
and farm buildings a mile and a half away—a comfort- 
ing thing in a day when everybody went to meeting 
and when there were no telephones or fire depart- 
ments. He chose the pew so that he could watch out 
from time to time. On the other hand, no more 
beautiful view of the meeting-house can be found 
than from the farmyard of the Porter farm—gleaming 
white among the dark trees, keeping its watch through 
the years. 

There is a hint that one of the most devoted of 
the Langdon Universalists has in hand the making 
of an endowment fund to be in charge of the New 
Hampshire State Convention, to insure keeping this 
historic landmark in repair and to provide for this 
annual pilgrimage and perhaps for other services. 

The State Superintendent said emphatically the 
day of the pilgrimage that the automobile which 
takes people away from church can be used to bring 
them to church if we have brains enough to organize 
it. 

The things said and sung at the services seemed 
to make a deep impression. A quaint old custom was 
followed in the singing. The congregation rose, 
turned its back on the pulpit and faced the choir at 
the back of the church. With one heart and voice 
they sang the old hymn— 

“They who seek the throne of grace 
Find that throne in every place. 
If we live a life of prayer, 

God is present everywhere.” 

Mr. Smith took as his text the words of Jesus: 
“And yet show I unto you a more excellent way.” 
His sermon dealt with the many-sided nature of the 
gospel of Jesus and its applications. Some of his 
hearers lighted their pipes and cigars out in the church- 
yard after meeting, showing they did not agree with 
his assertion that smoking should be forbidden by 
statute, but their friendly greetings and congratula- 
tions to the preacher showed that they agreed with 
him in the fundamentals, and could disagree in some 
of the applications without rancor. His transparent 
sincerity won all. 

“Religion,” he said, “is a worship man pays to 
some deity and the procedure resulting therefrom.” 
The procedure resulting from our faith in the Chris- 
tian religion, he said, ought to make us strong for law 
enforcement, honest and fair in trade relations, fol- 
lowers of the Golden Rule, determined to end war, 
supporters of some form of a League of Nations. 

Mr. Danforth, who presided in the afternoon, is 
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the postmaster of Nashua, N. H., Supreme Exalted 
Ruler of the Elks, former head of the Odd Fellows 
of the state and one of the few thirty-third degree 
Masons, in which fraternity he holds other high offices. 
He said: 

“Tt is most fitting that at the close of this Old 
Home Week we should make a pilgrimage to this 
beautiful little town and enter this sacred edifice, 
erected many, many years ago by a band of loyal 
and faithful men and women who believed, as did 
their ancestors who came to this country to escape 
religious persecution, that it was the privilege of man- 
kind to worship God according to the dictates of its 
heart and conscience. Here in the newly discovered 
country they erected in every hamlet the little red 
schoolhouse, and close beside it the little church with 
its spire pointing heavenward to the azure blue above, 
the one teaching the mind, the other ministering to 
the soul. I find words inadequate to express my 
admiration for the noble band of men and women who 
made possible the establishment of a liberal church 
in this vicinity, and for those who assisted in its 
maintenance during these long years. Here within 
this house of worship, erected to God and dedicated 
to the service of humanity, have been taught the 
principles of our splendid faith so dear to each of us, 
taught, too, at a time when the proclamation of such 
a doctrine was thought to be heresy by some. To- 
day, thank God, the barriers are fast disappearing, 
people of all creeds are realizing that a just, loving 
and merciful Father will not allow His children to 
perish forever as punishment for misdeeds on earth. 

“This is a golden day of recollection, the home- 
coming of those who wander, and in retrospection let 
us not forget the faces of those we have loved and 
lost awhile. It us make this day one of consecration 
to the high ideals and noble purposes which make for 
Universalism. 

“T pring to you the felicitations of the State 
Convention upon the long years of service you have 
rendered to this community, and may you ‘carry on’ 
in the years to come with more zeal, more courage, 
more earnestness of purpose, if possible, than ever 
before. 

“In Pennsylvania is a school of learning with 
these words over its door: ‘Enter to learn, go forth to 
serve.’ So may we enter our churches with receptive 
minds, eager for the truth as revealed by the founders 
of our faith, going forth into the world living examples 
of our belief in the underlying and basic principles 
of Universalism, the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man.” 

Dr. van Schaick paid tribute to two noble New 
Hampshire women in his parish at Washington, DaG: 
—Mrs. Charlotte Merrill, formerly of Concord, who 
died two years ago at the age of ninety-eight, and 
Mrs. &. P. French, born at Alstead in 1827, who died 
in Washington in 1916, both friends and hearers of 
the great Universalist preacher, Hosea Ballou, the 
elder. 

He then described a trip through Vermont and 
New Hampshire, taking historic incidents which il- 
lustrated the many-sided nature of Universalist 
teaching. The Leader is carrying the story of this 
trip in a series of articles. 
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The Rev. Fred C. Leining took for his subject 
“What Is Right with the Church?” “Don’t,” he said, 
“let any one get away with the statement that the 
modern church is a failure when he knows only one 
or a few local instances. If an institution has main- 
tained itself and lived for centuries hy voluntary sup- 
port in an atmosphere of predominant good-will, 
certainly it is not all wrong. There is something good 
in it. 

“The church is right,’’ he declared, “in its em- 
phatic declaration that man is a spiritualized being, 
something more than flesh and brain, that some- 
thing within him is made for God and can not be 
satisfied until it rests in God. As was said about 
Frederick Denison Maurice, “There is a divine some- 
thing in that man,’ so say we Universalists about all 
mankind. 

“The church is right in being the interpreter’s 
house, explaining where we originated, why we are 
here and how we should go while we are here, in 
teaching that this universe is something more than 
dirt and stones, mountains and valleys, rivers and 
oceans, houses and stores. 

“The church is right in insisting that the life 
Jesus lived is the complete exemplification of the 
correct relationship between God and man and be- 
tween man and man, and in asserting the duty of 
every person to live the principles of love that Jesus 
so effectively taught and lived. Certainly the gospel 
of Jesus is sufficient for the solution of all the prob- 
lems of the present and the future, as it was for the 
past. It is sufficient for the home, for the city, for 
industry, for education, for political leadership and 
for international justice when we develop sense enough 
to use it. 

“The church is right in insisting that the Christian 
life is the happiest, the most satisfying, the most 
beneficial to others as well as to oneself, the most 
complete and successful life, that any person can live. 

“The Christian Church is the best institution of 
religion in sight, the best friend and helper that man 
has to-day. To desert it because it is not all that it 
can be is as ridiculous as to forsake your mother 
because her hair isn’t bobbed. The Christian Gospel 
is the only force organized, active, respected, that can 
look in the face all the suffering, misfortune, self- 
ishness, sin, woe, breakdown and despair and see 
hope for humanity. The Christian Gospel offers the 
one Redemption Program that goes down to the 
heart of life, and takes this creature ‘human being’ 
and makes a man of it.” 

The people who attended the services came on 
foot, by motor and in horse-drawn vehicles. They 
represented the summer colonies round about and 
the resident farm and village population. Cars came 
from Attleboro and from Boston, Mass., and many 
New Hampshire and Vermont points. Relatives of 
the Misses Porter drove from Portland, Me., and from 
Easton, Pa: From Nashua, bringing the president of 
the Convention, came the state treasurer, Robert N. 
French, and his father, Walter C. French. Ln route 
to his home and parish in Marlboro after a vacation 
trip by motor, was the Rev. Owen R. Washburn, 
with his wife. From their near-by summer home 
came Mr. and Mrs. Watson of North Attleboro. 
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On the Road to Carcassonne 


Winfred Ernest Garrison 


AROM Paris to Toulouse is a twelve-hour ride 
%! on a fast train, straight south through the 
heart of France. It is a country which it 
@8} would be easy to love—green, fruitful, fea- 
irene with a pleasing alternation of field and forest, 
like Indiana, so that one is never in the woods yet 
never far from trees, and with abundant visible evi- 
dence in the old towns that it has been lived in for a 
long time. It is like turning the pages of a history 
that is half romance, like Froissart, or a romance 
that is half history, like the Chanson de Roland, with- 
out stopping to read. One gets a sense of passing 
years and of contemporary life rooted in the deep soil 
of old experience. The southern half, beyond Li- 
moges, is even more appealing. The terrain is more 
broken as the route passes along the western shoulder 
of the massif central, which rises to a height of three 
or four thousand feet in the middle of France. The 
foliage is as fresh as spring and as lush as mid-summer. 
No two acres are alike. It is full of recognizable 
places. One acquainted with the country could tell 
where he is at any moment by looking out of the 
window: A ruined castle on a hill-top beside a rush- 
ing stream is a trite thing to mention, but a land- 
mark to see and a stimulus to the imagination. 

For what it may be worth, as bearing upon in- 
ternational finance, the rate of exchange, and the 
problem of inter-allied debts, I may also mention the 
fact that travel is cheap. A third-class ticket (which 
I took because there is no fourth) for the 400 miles 
cost about $2.20. At lunch time my traveling com- 
panions drew from their hampers gargantuan sand- 
wiches a foot long (a section of a loaf halved hori- 
zontally) and bottles of wine, but I acquired dis- 
tinction by going into the dining-car. I came too 
late, said the waiter. Dejewner was fint. Well, he 
might get me some eggs. All right, bring on the eggs. 
They came. And perhaps there might be some 
cold lamb. There was. It could be made hot if I 
wished. I did. Also there appeared successively, 
as discoveries by him and surprises to me, two vege- 
tables, a salad, gruyere chesee, and excellent patis- 
serie. Not so bad, considering that luncheon was 
finished before I came. Forty cents—on a dining 
car—including a tip which confirmed the waiter’s 
judgment in hunting up food for a belated third-class 
passenger. I will not hereafter say much about food 
or money—both themes too sordid to engage the at- 
tention of my readers though not negligible features 
of travel for me—but somewhere I had to say that 
there are no bad cooks in France (except one at 
Lourdes and he is not very bad), and that traveling 
in France this summer is cheaper than staying at 
home. 

Toulouse is a rosy-pink city whose old brick- 
built houses seem to glow with the warmth of all the 
sunsets they have seen since the town was young, 
which was many centuries ago. Compared with 
stone as a building material, brick may lack some- 
thing of dignity—though I personally doubt even 
that—but it gains in a sense of intimacy and domes- 


ticity, and it leaves nothing to be desired in respect — 
to durability. Nothing lasts better than well burned 
clay. And Toulouse is built of mellow, rose-colored 
bricks, with tile roofs to match. I went to Toulouse 
partly because, being in doubt whether to enter the 
Pyrenees at the east or the west end, it seemed a 
reasonable compromise to approach them in the 
middle and just view their glory from afar from the 
Hill of the Column. The column commemorates the 
battle of Toulouse, where eight thousand men lost 
their lives defending the cause of Napoleon a week 
after he had abdicated, like the battle of New Or- 
leans. Whether it was a snowy mountain-top or a 
shining cloud that I saw from the hill, I am not sure, 
for the weather was not perfect, but it served the pur- 
pose. It was in the right place for the Pyrenees, and 
one could as easily picture Spain beginning there 
whether it was cloud or mountain. 

There have been other and pleasanter battles 
fought at Toulouse than that of Napoleon’s legions. 
In 1323 the oldest literary society in Europe was 
founded here—the College de Gai Savoir. Would that 
there were more colleges of joyful learning! But this 
was, and is, a college without faculty or classes, an 
association formed to promote an annual literary 
competition the prizes for which are golden flowers— 
rose, lily, violet and amaranth. It still exists as the 
Academie des Jeux Floreaux, and is housed, together 
with five other learned societies, in a splendid old 
mansion the donor of which made this interesting 
specification in his deed of gift: “I require that there 
shall never be any discussion of political or religious 
questions here, for I love those things which unite 
the hearts of men and I hate everything which divides 
them.” 

Toulouse has reason to know the horrors of re- 
ligious controversy, for this was the focus of the cru- 
sade against the Albigensians in the thirteenth century. 
The south of France was wonderfully fertile in heretics 
and nonconformists before the Reformation. One 
crosses their trail everywhere—at Nimes on the east, 
which is still the most strongly Protestant city in 
France; at Narbonne, where the expulsion of the 
Jews is assigned as one of the chief causes of the com- 
mercial collapse of the city; at/Carcassonne, where 
Count Roger de Trancavel, when summoned by a 
papal legate to extirpate heresy; replied that in his 
domain every man should worship God as God gave 
him grace, and that he had a roof to shelter and a 
sword to defend all who were persecuted for their 
faith in Provence; at Pau, where the guide in the 
chateau makes a terrible tale of the assassination of 
six Catholic prisoners after a banquet by order of 
the Protestant queen of Navarre, Jeanne d’Albret; 
at St. Jean Pied de Port, where they show you the 
Bishop’s Prison, a noisome underground dungeon in 
which victims of the Inquisition were chained by the 
neck and starved until a banquet and a swift as- 
sassination would have been a welcome relief. 

Still another bloodless battle was fought at 
Toulouse, the battle between Romanesque and Gothic 
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in architecture. The Church of St. Sernin is “‘the 
largest and most perfect Romanesque building in 
France.”’ It represents the climax of eleventh century 
architecture. In the same century the Cathedral of 
St. Etienne was begun, and its Romanesque nave was 
built. But new ideas rose and new styles were in- 
- troduced. Two centuries later a vast choir was built 
on Gothic lines. 
old-fashioned Romanesque nave later and build a 
Gothic nave, so the Gothic choir was built a rod or 
two away and, as it happened, not on the same axis. 
But funds were lacking for the great enterprise, and 
so for some centuries Gothic choir and Romanesque 
nave stood as two separate buildings but theoretically 
one church. Conservative people—the architectural 
fundamentalists of the day—still scorned the new- 
fangled Gothic, and enriched and adorned the old 
church, while the architectural progressives lavished 
their resources upon the embellishment of the new, 
until both became so beautiful that neither could 
possibly be torn down to make room for the com- 
pletion of the other. And so, in the early years of 
the sixteenth century, the battle of styles having 
long since lost its acrimony, the adjacent end walls 
were knocked out and the two buildings were made 
one by an extension of the choir. And what a one! 
Surely the strangest church in France—the choir 
twice as long as the nave and half again as high; the 
high altar in a corner and a vast column at the head 
of the nave where the altar should be; and a diagonal 
passage from one part to the other where the two ends 
fail to fit, like the bones in a badly set broken leg. 
But artistic controversy is so much less bitter than 
religious that, so far as the records show, nobody 
was sent to the rack or thrown into a dungeon for his 
preference for Gothic or Romanesque even in the 
liveliest days of the argument. 

But architectural heresies are common in Tou- 
louse. The Church of the Jacobins has a row of 
enormous columns seventy feet high stalking down 
the center of the nave, and delicate fan-vaulting 
spreading from their summits. This was considered 
so safe a place during the war that the Mona Lisa 
and other art treasures from Paris were stored there, 
but the tower fell last Easter and killed a baker and 
his family in the adjoining street. A sudden shower 
drove me into a near-by doorway, where an old lady 
invited me in and entertained me with this and other 
facts—chiefly about herself and her daughter, and 
her grandson, and her grandson’s wife who had died 
when the youngest baby was a year old, and about 
her great-granddaughter who was playing about the 
room. 

She had been in northern France during the 
war, and had seen a good deal of the Germans, against 
whom she bore no grudge and for whom she expressed 
great admiration. She especially marveled at their 
quickness in learning languages. ‘“We couldn’t speak 
a word of their language,” she said, “but after a month 
or two they understood everything we said. Some 
people are so intelligent. All you foreigners seem to 
speak several languages.” I let the compliment 
pass. It was sufficiently undeserved. For example, 
I could not understand a word of the Toulousan patois 
that she and the child spoke to each other, though 
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they both had also good French for use with out- 
siders. A great part of the people in southern France 
are bi-lingual, with Catalan or Basque or a local 
dialect for a second language. 

The decision was in favor of entering the Pyre- 
nees at the Mediterranean end, chiefly because Car- 
cassonne lay in that direction only an hour or two’s 
ride. When one is so near to CarcasSonne one should 
go there at once, for the world might come to an end or 
some other accident happen, and then one would al- 
ways be sorry to have missed it. The name itself is 
music, and its battlemented walls are poetry, and its 
history is high romance. Everything has happened 
here that could happen—foundation by the Romans, 
occupation by the Visigoths and Saracens, a siege by 
Charlemagne, capture by Simon de Montfort, an 
assault by the Black Prince, the building of a church 
by Louis the Saint, besides jousts and tournaments 
and the visits of troubadours. And it looks it. A 
hill with a cliff-like face rising above a river is crowned 
with a double rampart from which rise more than 
fifty towers. One road enters—over a drawbridge— 
but there are two or three narrow posterns by which 
one person at a time might come up steep paths com- 
manded by loop-holes for scores of bowmen. There 
is every device of construction and equipment known 
to medieval military science to discourage the en- 
trance of unwelcome guests, and the whole is blended 
into an ensemble which perfectly preserves the charac- 
ter of a fortified town of the pre-powder age. It is 
not just a fort, you understand, but a town. People 
live there. There is a school and a post office, and 
there are grocery stores and wine-shops. These all 
appear to be contemporary with the walls and the 
castle—whether they are or not. Nothing looks new 
except the hotel, which tries hard to look medieval 
but fails. 

Yes, the barbarities of war are given a heavy 
gilding of romance at Carcassonne. But the guard 
who showed me around the ramparts—a one-armed 
soldier of fifty years—knew things about war that 
he had not learned by reading the old romance or 
contemplating the loveliness of Carcassonne. He 
was discoursing in the usual routine manner of guards 
upon the romantic glories of the place, when I hazarded 
the suggestion that the men who were killed by a 
flight of arrows from a beautiful wall with a fine view 
of the Pyrenees were just as lamentably and unneces- 
sarily dead as those who were blown up in a muddy 
trench. ‘ 

His tone changed. ‘‘Yes,” he said, “‘we are 
still doing the same old nonsense. I fought—three 
years—then this (waving his empty sleeve), and lucky 
to get out with one arm and my head. And what 
was it all for? Nobody knows. All we know is that 
what they told us then was a pack of lies. Every man 
in this guard is a crippled soldier, and every one of 
them thinks just as I do about it—all but the chief. 
He is a patriot’”—with much sarcasm in the word. 
“But what can we do except to teach our children 
that war is wicked and foolish and useless?”’ War 
had no glamour for him—not even at Carcassonne, 
with the banners of Charlemagne still waving before 
the imagination and the songs of the troubadours still 
in the air. 
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Notes from the Sherwood Eddy Tour 


Kirby Page 


PB IGHT of us have just come from an interview 

“=| with President Hindenburg. Although he 
| is seventy-nine years old and has been a 
m9} general for nearly fifty years, he is as straight 
as an arrow and is full of vigor. In spite of the fears 
of many liberals, he has proved to be a powerful sup- 
porter of the republic, and has steadily resisted the 
efforts of the reactionaries to restore the monarchy. 
He is a devout Christian and is greatly beloved by 
most of his countrymen. On his desk was the motto: 
“Work and Pray.”’ He talked with us about the pros- 
pects of international peace, the League of Nations, 
and the industrial conflict. 

We are having a most profitable time studying 
current problems in several European countries. 
There are slightly more than one hundred of us in 
Sherwood Eddy’s party. The group is composed 
primarily of educators, ministers, association secre- 
taries and social workers, with a few business men. 
Included in the party are M. Ashby Jones, St. Louis; 
President R. D. Hetzel, of the University of New 
Hampshire; Harrison S. Elliott, of New York; Justin 
W. Nixon, Rochester; Miss Ida Green, Washington; 
Miss Louise Gates, Toledo; George S. Lackland, 
Meadville, Pa.; Harry W. Stone, Portland; Mordecai 
Johnson, Charleston, W. Va.; Gale Seaman, Los 
Angeles. 

We went first to Paris, where we had an excellent 
program, including such speakers as Professor Gaston 
Jeze, one of the committee of experts who recently 
made a report to the French Government on the 
stabilization of the franc; Mare Sangnier, president 
of the International Congress for Peace; Dr. Earl B. 
Babcock, of the Carnegie Foundation, and Andre 
Ripert, expert on finance. As is well known, French 
national finances are in an extremely dangerous 
eondition. During our stay in Paris the france dropped 
very rapidly, and, while it has improved somewhat 
under the Poineare Government, it is still very weak 
and unstable. In many ways we were reminded of 
the situation which prevailed in Berlin in 1921 before 
the mark plunged downward. It is safe to predict a 
very grave economic crisis and great financial dis- 
tress in France during the next few months. 

From Paris President Knoles, Bromley Oxnam 
and I went to Geneva and Rome, joining the party 
for the latter part of the program in London. In 
Geneva we studied again the work of the League 
of Nations and the International Labor Office. We 
came away with deepened convictions concerning 
the utmost importance of their international agencies 
and with renewed confidence in their future. It seems 
to me imperative that the United States enter into 
fuller co-operation with their activities and into full 
membership within the near future. There is every 
reason to believe that Germany will be admitted in 
September. The entrance of the United States into 
the League would enormously increase its prestige 
and influence as an agency for international peace. 

We were intensely interested in the situation in 
Italy. Although many of the people we had hoped 


to see were away on vacation, interviews were secured 
with the American Ambassador in Rome, with 
several] influential newspaper correspondents, and 
with a limited number of Italians. As a result of 
my brief stay in Rome and Florence and the reading 
I have done, I have reached the following conclusions 
with regard to the existing situation in Italy: 

First, the Fascisti must be given credit for re- 
storing and maintaining public order. It will be 
recalled that following the Armistice there was the 
utmost chaos and anarchy throughout Italy. Many 
demobilized soldiers were unable to find employment. 
There was extreme dissatisfaction with the peace 
treaty and great resentment against the govern- 
ment for consenting to what was regarded as rank 
injustice to Italy. In many sections there were dis- 
turbances by Communists and in numerous places 
they seized public buildings, industrial plants and 
attempted to gain control of the government. It 
was during this period that Mussolini and his bands 
of Fascisti began counter-assaults upon the revo- 
lutionaries. The Communists were divided and dis- 
organized and unable to administer local government 
or operate factories. The ranks of the Fascisti swelled 
rapidly, and soon they were in control of many munic- 
ipalities. The central government became weaker 
and weaker and was unable to resist the march on 
Rome in October, 1922. Whereupon the King in- 
vited Mussolini to form a government. Since that 


time Mussolini has ruled with an iron hand and 


has preserved public order to a marked degree. 

Second, the Fascist Government has balanced 
the national budget and has helped to restore pros- 
perity. It is true that the lira has depreciated con- 
siderably in value and is still falling, and that the 
standard of life in Italy is lower than in most other 
countries, yet the financial and economic achieve- 
ments of the Fascists are real and substantial. At 
present the country is in a relatively prosperous con- 
dition. 

The third claim of the Fascists is that they have 
abolished industrial warfare and the class struggle. 
Through the new Ministry of Corporations, the 
state is assuming drastic control of the entire produc- 
tive process of the country. Only Fascist trade unions 
are legally qualified to make collective agreements. 
Compulsory arbitration is required. 
putes that can not be settled by employers and workers 
must be submitted to the decision of labor magis- 
trates, who are appointed by the state. Strikes and 
lockouts are made criminal offenses. 

Fourth, whatever beneficial results may have 
been achieved by the Fascisti have been accom- 
plished by dictatorship and violence. Forty-two 
million Italians are now being ruled by one individual. 
Mussolini is not only Prime Minister but also Secre- 
tary of War, Secretary of the Navy, Secretary of 
Aviation, Secretary of Foreign Affairs, and Secretary 
of Corporations. The power of the central govern- 
ment has been greatly extended and everywhere 
the Fascists are in control. On numerous occasions 


Industrial “dis- - 
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Mussolini has expressed contempt for democracy and 
parliamentary procedure, and has repeatedly de- 
fended dictatorship as the only effective form of 
government. Freedom of the press has been abolished 
and strict. censorship installed. Severe restrictions 
have been placed on the right of organization and 
association. Labor is at the complete mercy of the 
government. Mussolini came into power through 
violence and has maintained himself in office by 
ruthless and relentless action against his opponents. 
He not only resorts to violence, he publicly defends 
its use. No opposition is tolerated. Most of his 
opponents have been assassinated or exiled. 

My fifth conclusion is that Mussolini is at this 
moment the most dangerous man in high official posi- 
tion anywhere in the world. One can not question his 
extraordinary ability as a leader nor his wide popu- 
larity in many circles. But he is reckless and irre- 
sponsible to a criminal degree. He is generating a 
degree of nationalism and is creating an expectation 
of imperialistic expansion that is certain to have ca- 
tastrophic consequence if left unchecked. Mussolini 
not only indulges in the wildest sort of talk, he is 
capable of the most irresponsible conduct, as was 
indicated by the bombardment of Corfu. Of all major 
powers in Europe, Italy is least able to wage war. 
She has no coal, iron or oil, and her industries are 
poorly developed. She imports large quantities of 
food and raw materials and has an exposed seacoast 
of great length. Any nation that maintains control 
of Gibraltar and Suez could quickly starve her into 
submission, since these are her only exits from the 
Mediterranean to the ocean. Many people fear that 
Mussolini in order to maintain himself in office may 
provoke a war with Turkey or Greece. The truth of 
the matter is that Italy does not possess the terri- 
torial or economic resources to become a great power, 
and for Mussolini to inflame the patriotic passion of 
his countrymen and arouse their expectation with 
regard to the restoration of the ancient glories of 
Imperial Rome is an undertaking fraught with ex- 
treme menace for peace and the world. 

We rejoined the party for the last week of the 
program in London. The group was received by 
Prime Minister Baldwin, had tea on the terrace of 
the House of Commons with Arthur Henderson and 
J. H. Thomas, was invited by Lady Astor to visit 
her country home, and was addressed by such speak- 
ers as Lord Robert Cecil, Harold J. Laski, Maude 
Royden, Studdert Kennedy, Norman Angell, G. P. 
Gooch, Lord Thomson, Seebohm Rowntree and Sir 
Robert Horne. 

Here in Berlin we have been addressed by Pro- 
fessor von Harnack, Dr. Erkelenz and Professor 
Hoetzoch, members of the Reichstag; Dr. Quiddle, 
president of the German Peace Society; Prof. Julius 
Hirsch, Dr. Arnold Wolfers, Prof. Julius Richter, and 
several other leaders. The economic situation both 
here and in England is exceedingly serious. In Ger- 
many there are nearly two millions unemployed and 
the end of the industrial depression is not in sight. 
Millions of workers receive less than one dollar per 
day even when they are able to find work, while the 
cost of living is from 55 to 60 per cent higher than 
in 1918. The people of the United States have little 


conception of the appalling poverty and misery to 
which the vast majority of the industrial workers of 
Europe are doomed throughout their lifetime. 

Wherever we have gone the subject of repara- 
tions and war debts has been under discussion. The 
Dawes Plan has had most beneficial results, but the 
real test of its practicability does not come for another 
year, when the heavy payments begin. Many ex- 
perts are afraid that the surplus of German exports 
over imports will not be sufficiently large to enable 
her to pay the sums demanded under the Dawes Plan. 
In France and in England there is a widespread feel- 
ing that the United States has no moral right to de- 
mand repayment of the loans made for the purpose of 
waging war against what was regarded in allied coun- 
tries and in America as a common enemy. There is a 
very grave doubt as to whether it will be possible for 
France or Italy or even England to continue for sixty- 
two years the heavy payments involved in the fund- 
ing agreements, or whether we can afford to be paid 
in goods, the ultimate form in which payments must 
be made. One thing at least is certain, whatever 
payments are made must come from the labor of the 
sweated and underpaid workers of these countries. 
If we maintain a legalistic attitude toward these 
debts we shall become the most severely hated people 
in the world during the coming decades, whereas if 
we were so inclined we could use the reduction of 
these debts as a lever for disarmament and other 
social reforms in Europe. 

At the conclusion of the Berlin program the party 
divided, some going to Prague, Vienna and Geneva, 
others to Helsingfors and Scandinavia, while a score 
of us are going to Russia. Included in the Russian 
party are: Sherwood Eddy; Chester Rowell, Fresno; 
Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of the Christian 
Century; Jerome Davis of Yale; Dean William Scar- 
lett, St. Louis; Prof. William H. Kilpatrick of Colum- 
bia; President Tully C. Knoles, Stockton; Bromley 
G. Oxnam, Los Angeles; John Carruthers, Los An- 
geles; F. W. Ramsey, Cleveland; William H. Dan- 
forth, St. Louis; Miss Louise Gates, Toledo; Mrs. 
Ralph Adams Cram, Sudbury, Mass. We expect to 
spend most of August in Russia, returning to New 
York on the Aquitania on Sept. 10. 

Berlin, July 30, 1926. 


* * * 


GOD IS LOVE 


God is Love, September glory 

Sings it with a glad accord. 

God is love, birds migratory 

Chant aloud the wondrous word, 
God is Love. 


God is Love; tho’ shadows lengthen, 
Tho’ earth’s vision groweth dim, 
God is Love, man’s heart to strengthen 
As it blindly gropes to Him, 

God is Love. 


God is Love; the trustful flowers 
Lift their faces to the skies; 
Sun will shine tho’ winter lowers, 
Earth will be a paradise, 
God is Love. 
Caroline Hazard. 
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Following the General Superintendent 
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BREATHING spell of one day and I was 
on my way to Pennsylvania for a tour of 
the churches in the Keystone State, under 

a, the direction of Miss Ellis, the Superin- 
tendent. Miss Ellis had practically no time in which 
to prepare the field for the work to be done in her 

territory, as Mr. Stall had done in Ohio. In response 
to her appeal I notified her shortly before starting 

for Ohio that I could give Pennsylvania a week. 

Promptly she answered, “‘I’ll take it.”” She did it on 

faith, taking chances as to results. 

The churches to be visited were notified I would 
be with them on a certain date. In some cases the 
dates offered were not very acceptable, but local com- 
plications were set aside and we were invited to come. 
Several of the places visited have been written up be- 
fore in these columns. I will pass them over with a 
casual reference in this narrative and confine my 
comments to the new places. 

I do want to pause long enough to pay a richly 
deserved tribute to Miss Ellis for the way in which she 
shoulders the arduous labors and weighty responsi- 
bilities of her office. She works long hours, covers 
her field systematically, goes after results, and gets 
them. Her devotion is of the unflagging variety. 
Her zeal is unremitting. Her works are not made 
easier by the fact that she is a woman, 

Sunday was spent in Scranton, where I preached 
to a fine audience in the Raymond Memorial Church. 
Monday I addressed the Rotary Club at its noonday 
luncheon in the Hotel Casey. It was my third ap- 
pearance before this club, one of the best in the coun- 
try. That evening I was up in the hills some thirty 
miles from Scranton in the Brooklyn church, where 
the Rev. W. W. Wolfe takes care of a circuit with the 
Kingsley church on the other end of the line. Mr. 
and Mrs. Wolfe are rare people. They are greatly 
beloved and faithfully followed by the members of 
their congregations and by the townspeople in general. 
Mr. Wolfe is a preacher of unusual ability. He could 
make good in some larger place, but he loves the 
country and the people who live in the country. He 
knows them and knows how to work with them and 
lead them. The small town or rural church is a pas- 
sion with him. He told me of the things he is doing, 
and of what he would like to do if he only had the 
resources and backing. I devoutly wish the denomi- 


nation could put the money he needs at his disposal. 


and commission him to try out his ambitious, but 
sensible, program for the development of the rural 
church. He sees a lot of things straight. He might 
show us something. 

Sickness and lack of time for preparation resulted 
in a very small group meeting in the church that 
evening, but a few of the stalwarts were there, among 
them Mr. William Tiffany, a young business man 
who is a recognized leader in his section of the state. 

Universalism in Susquehanna County runs back 
into the years. Just one hundred and two years ago 
the Chenango Association of Universalists met in 
Brooklyn, and the great Nathaniel Stacy, pioneer 


preacher of Universalism in Western New York, was 
present to grace the occasion with vivid lectures and 
sermons. There were giants in those days and ‘‘Fa- 
ther Stacy’”’ was one of them. He had a lot to do 
with Universalism in this part of Pennsylvania, as 
we shall see a little later on. 

The next day we were on familiar ground once 
more in Towanda, where the Rev. James D. Herrick 
has been our minister for twelve years. It was a joy 
to be in Towanda again. Mr. Herrick is bishop in a 
diocese covering about all we have in Bradford Coun- 
ty. He isa busy, influential, successful minister. He 
is called far and wide for funerals and weddings. 
He is a tower of strength in his church and com- 
munity, Sheshequin, Standing Stone and Athens, 
with his central pastorate in Towanda. 

Father Stacy did not start Universalism onits 
career in Bradford County, but he kept it alive more 
than a century ago in this district, when it: had fallen 
upon evil days. 

Nathaniel Stacy was much in demand. In 1822, 
the month of February, he received a call from friends 
in Warren to come down and introduce the new doc- 
trine into their region. He answered the summons 
with his presence, not only to preach the word where 
it was an unknown tongue, but that he might visit 
Shehesquin, Towanda, Standing Stone and Athens, 
where great work had been done by the famous Noah 
Murray—known widely in New England at that 
time—and his convert, from the Baptists, by the 
name of Park. Both of these early preachers had 
been dead several years. The societies had suffered 
almost irreparable damage at the hands of two un- 
scrupulous preachers who, coming as strangers among 
the people, disgraced themselves and their churches 
by intemperance and even more serious misdemeanors. 
They had been disfellowshiped in the East for similar 
conduct, but news traveled slowly in those days, 
and the impostors invaded Bradford County in ad- 
vance of the information concerning them. Twice 
the victims of deception, the people in these churches 
were discouraged and suspicious. Father Stacy 
went over into Pennsylvania as much to revive. these 
languishing parishes and to restore the sadly shat- 
tered confidence of the members, as he did to proclaim 
the new gospel in the vicinity. Truth thrives on 
opposition and persecution. The old patriarchs of 
our faith didn’t relish persecution itself. No one 
has ever doted on it. But back there in those early. 
days a certain amount of it seemed to be as necessary 
as a background for the propagation and progress of 
Universalist doctrine as it is to-day. Father Stacy 
preached in the vicinity of Warren on several occa- 
sions, and here is his interesting comment: 

“T found the doctrine was entirely new to most 
of the people, no preacher of the order ever having 
visited that place. But the opposition was by no 
means as violent as in most new places I had visited. 
Indeed, it was not violent enough; those who did not 
believe it seemed to pay but little attention to it; 
there was not opposition enough to produce any 
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excitement; and nothing could be done to produce any 
permanent or lasting effect.” 

In Sheshequin, Towanda, etc., however, he drew 
large, interested audiences. He made three other 
visits to these places in later years. By the force of 
his character and the high quality of his preaching 


he blotted out the memory of a deplorable incident 


and saved the day for Universalism in this portion of 
the Keystone State. 

I addressed a fine audience in the Towanda 
church, and spoke to about four hundred high school 
students at the high school building the following 
morning. That afternoon we covered the distance to 
Athens in a comfortable, heated motor bus in about 
an hour, traveling over a wide, smooth cement 
roadway at a high rate of speed. My mind turned 
backward over the years. Just one hundred years 
before Father Stacy had followed this same trail, 
for the third time in a few years. Probably he was 
riding horseback over rough and muddy roads through 
a country that was mostly wilderness.’ He was lucky 
if he made the entire distance in one day. He was 
under no appointment by any Convention to make 
these laborious trips into Pennsylvania and here- 
ceived no compensation for the service rendered. 
The only command he was under was the one he 
issued to himself because he had it upon his soul to be 
the servant of a cause whose call was urgent. 

About forty of the friends greeted us at the church, 
where we had a most interesting service. We were 
pleasantly entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Haight after the meeting until a late hour. They 
took us by motor to Sayre, where, in the small hours 
of the morning, we boarded a train for Erie, on our 
way to Girard. We have a very beautiful church in 
this splendid little city. It is colonial in design with 
four massive fluted columns supporting an impres- 
sive portico. The church is equipped with a strictly 
up-to-date parish house built just a few years back 
under the inspiration and leadership of the minister, 
the Rev. H. H. Graves. The church is in fine condi- 
tion. The pipe organ, comparatively new, is a fine 
one. Mr. Graves lives in the excellent parsonage, 
owned by the parish, next door to the church, with 
his wonderfully capable daughter, who is her father’s 
housekeeper. Miss Graves is a teacher in the high 
school at Erie, Pennsylvania. She makes. the trip 
between the two cities daily in her Buick roadster. 

Conditions were against us in Girard, due to bad 
weather, sickness and conflicting dates. Mr. Graves 
and his people have done a great work in Girard. 
We did meet a few of the friends and told our story. 
They were most cordial in their greeting and insistent 
in their request that we come again. 

Mr. Graves, the following morning, took us down 
to Wellsburg, where we have a church in which the 
Rey. E. M. Whitesmith of Linesville preaches. It 
is an interesting situation. Most of the supporters 
of this quaint old hillside church live about a mile 
down the line in the prosperous railroad town of Al- 
bion. Mr. Whitesmith has stirred up no small amount 
of interest in this community. The people are tingling 
with the ambition to make the Universalist church a 


‘real influence in the community. 


The Wellsburg church, be it known, gave to our 


ministry no less a personage than the Rev. H. B. 
Taylor, who is just retiring from his Meriden, Con- 
necticut, pastorate to begin in Fort Plain, New York, 
as successor to the late Herbert F. Moulton. 

In Girard the previous evening just before I be- 
gan my message, a fine upstanding young man entered 
the church with his father and mother. As I studied 
the frank, intelligent face of this young fellow, with 
its fine lines indicative of culture and character, the 
thought flashed through my mind, ‘What a wonder- 
ful minister he would make.’ After the service I 
met him. His name is Harmon Gehr. He had lis- 
tened attentively to every word I -uttered while in 
the pulpit. The next day we were entertained at 


lunch by Harmon’s mother and her four boys, three 


of them younger than Harmon. I was more than 
ever impressed as I talked with him. I found him in- 
terested in religion and conversant with religious 
literature. Finally I said: ‘“‘You ought to study for 
the ministry. You could make your mark in a few 
years. What do you say?” It was not the first time 
the subject had been broached to him, but he said 
he had never taken it seriously. He has studied 
music since he was thirteen and is an accomplished 
violinist. He has played in the Erie, Pennsylvania, 
and Cleveland, Ohio, Symphony Orchestras. The 
latest news is to the effect that Harmon Gehr will 
enter the theological school for the college and semi- 
nary courses of study this fall. If he does, he will 
write his name in large letters in the history of lib- 
eral religious thought during the next few decades. 

We arrived at Linesville late in the afternoon, 
We were graciously entertained at dinner in the 
manse by the Rev. E. M. Whitesmith and his wife. 
Mrs. Whitesmith is a most pleasing and hospitable 
hostess. Mr. Whitesmith has put a lot of new life 
and go into the Linesville church. He apologized in 
advance for what he feared would be a very small 
crowd, but to my surprise we had one of the best 
and most appreciative audiences encountered any- 
where during the trip. 

The next morning we were taken in tow by the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Whitesmith, who is a student in 
the Meadville Unitarian Theological School. Here 
is another young man of whom any father and mother 
might well be proud. Unless I miss my guess, he also 
will give more than a good account of himself in the 
ministry in the years to come. He piloted us to Mead- 
ville on the trolley car, and took us out to the Theo- 
logical School, where we met the students and mem- 
bers of the faculty at lunch. We spent a memorable 
two hours on the campus in social intercourse with 
the professors and the young men who are preparing 
for a life of service in the noblest of all professions. 
Mr. Whitesmith escorted us to our train and we were 
off for Bradford, our last stop. 

The Bradford church was started rather auspi- 
ciously back in the days when oil was first discovered 
in the vicinity of this enterprising city of some twenty 
thousand inhabitants. At any rate it was at this time 
and for some years to come that the church flourished. 
A fine edifice was erected in an ideal location. Later 
on the society slowed down and gradually died out 
to the extent that the church property was sold, the 
fund derived from the sale being held in trust by the 
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State Convention. When Miss Ellis took up the 
Pennsylvania Superintendency she went to Bradford 
with the sanction of the state board to see what could 
be done about starting up again. That was about 
two years ago. She began holding Sunday services 
in the Y. W. C. A. rooms, and from the first met with 
a most encouraging response. The society was re- 
organized. New members were received. Congrega- 
tions have been encouraging. A fine audience greeted 
me Sunday morning. I conferred with the trustees 
after the service. The local papers next day carried 


a generous write-up of my sermon. 
the treasurer, sent me the clippings. 

Last summer a student from St. Lawrence sup- 
plied the pulpit. This year Donald Hoyt, a Tufts 
student, from Albion, Pennsylvania, is doing the 
same. The situation looks most hopeful. 

Thus ended a strenuous tour of duty, one I en- 
joyed hugely. But I’m ready for some more of it. 
I like it, and remember there is no substitute for per- 
sonal contact as a means for promoting co-opera- 
tion. 


Miss Haffey, 


Our Prayers Together 


George Ezra Huntley 


Sunday 
When faith in God goes, man, the mortal, loses 
his only hope. Man’s nature, like a lighthouse, com- 
bines two elements. At the foundation of the beacon, 
all is stone; as one lifts his eyes, all is stone still; but 
at the top is something new and wonderful. It is the 
thing for which the rock was piled. 


Infinite and Eternal Father, from whom we re- 
c2ive every good and perfect gift, when we forget Thee 
we are poor indeed and when we remember Thee and 
allow Thee to have Thy way in us and for us we are 
rich beyond compare. This day we would interpret 
all of life in the light of Thy sufficient love and bounty, 
all joy and sorrow, all delight and pain, all hope 
and disappointment. Call upon us, we pray, to 
open our eyes, to behold Thee everywhere, and in 
everything, and to have faith. Amen. 


Monday 


Many a life, like an old-fashioned well, has la- 
tent resources of living waters underneath, but the 
pump needs priming. Into a man’s prayerless mood 
let a little living water from some one else’s prayer 
be poured, and water from the nether wells of the 
man’s own soul may flow again. For such a purpose 
printed prayers may be useful. They prime the pump. 


O Thou Source of every blessing, help us to make 
ourselves receptive so that Thy power may enter into 
our hearts and Thy life may enter into our lives. 
Teach us to pray. Teach us to pray together that in 
spiritual companionship we may grow in faith and 
in apprehension of Thy law. Thus, mutually helpful, 
may we gain strength to endure with fortitude, to 
labor with efficiency and to trust unwaveringly 
where we can not see. Amen. 


Tuesday 


When a man looks back from any position of 
difficulty and stress in which his service lands him, 
he always sees behind him men who bore more of 
the same burden, suffered more of the same ill, over- 
came more of the same obstacle. He is unpayably 
indebted for his blessings to sacrifices greater than 
any he can make. 


O Father Wise and Good, Thou who hast been 
the hope and the help of the world’s strugglers in all 
ages, take knowledge of our needs, we beseech Thee, 
and enable us to continue steadfast in purpose and 


faithful in duty. Remind us of the good and great 
who have gone before, most of all of Jesus, the man 
of highest success, and make their examples vital 
and persuasive in our lives. So, like them, may we 
overcome the world. Amen. 


Wednesday 


Which is the more difficult task, the severer 
strain upon character, to win a victory, or to sustain 
a defeat and still keep undiscouraged and in good 
temper? To take hard knocks and come up smiling, 
to have your mainsail blown away and then to rig a 
sheet on the bowsprit and sail on, this is perhaps the 
deepest test of character. Life does not simply ask, 
“How much can you do?” It asks, also, ‘How much 
can you endure and still be unspoiled?” 


O Thou who art forever and ever our sure re- 
liance for wisdom and for strength, Thou who dost 
never forget us or forsake us, grant that through 
all the hours of this day we may be inspired and 
sustained to do our best. May we not grow weary in 
our struggle against evil without and evil within. 
May we be very patient and very persistent. When 
we fail may we have courage to try again, and when 
we succeed may we be inspired to larger enterprise 
and firmer endeavor. Amen. 


Thursday 


Many a man who is no philosopher can be agreat 
defender of the faith. He may not weave arguments 
to prove that such a world as this in its fundamental 
structure is fitted to a moral purpose. But he can 
join the battle to banish from the world those ills that 
have no business here and that God hates. He can 
help produce that final defense of the Christian faith— 
a world where it is easier to believe in God. 


O Infinite Father, we thank Thee that Thou 
dost condescend to call us, Thy finite children, to be 
Thy witnesses, Thy helpers, Thy partners. Every 
least duty is made sublime when we remember that 
by diligence and consecration we can contribute some- 
thing to the education and emancipation of Thy chil- 
dren. Give us strength that we may be true to the 
truth, and may make Thy gospel magnetic for the 
salvation of men. Amen. 


Friday 
The most subtile kind of insincerity does not 
consist in deliberate willingness to mislead others; 
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it consists rather in complacently allowing outward 
forms to be substituted for a genuine inward life. 
It is one thing never to speak insincerely; it is a deeper 
thing always to insist on being sincere. 


. God of All Truth, deliver us we beseech Thee 
from all subterfuge and sophistry by which we might 
deceive others and surely would deceive ourselves. 
Give us a potent enthusiasm for truth, for truth in 
thought, for truth in word, for truth in action. May 
we become apostles of sincerity. And thus may 
there grow in us life that is sound, full of health and 
full of power. Amen. 


Saturday 


With faith in God this conviction always is 
involved: what ought to be done, can be done. If one 
believes really in God—not in a theoretic analysis of 
deity but in a basic Fact which makes the universe 
moral through and through—then he may be sure 
that owght and can aretwins. To say that what ought 
to be done can not be done is a brief but complete 
confession of atheism; a man who says that does not 
believe in God. 


Invincible and always Available God, we will 
become strong in Thee and in the power of Thy 
might. We rejoice that Thou dost call us to solve 
problems that are deep and to perform tasks that 
are difficult, for thus do we grow in ability to think 
and in ability to do. Not to any duty beyond our 
possibilities dost Thou call us; but rightly Thou dost 
demand of us our best and our utmost. In glad 
partnership with Thee, we go on from victory to 
higher victory and from blessing to greater blessing. 
Amen. 


The selections this week are from Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
gifted American orator and leader of liberalism in the Evan- 
gelical churches. 


* * * 


THE REAL PAGEANT 
S. Laurine Freeman 


On Aug. 5, under the happiest conditions, the pageant, 
“The Light of Ferry Beach,” was given for the second time in 
the grove at Ferry Beach. The production was a part of the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the establishment 
of Universalist Summer Meetings at Ferry Beach by Dr. Quillen 
Hamilton Shinn. 

This pageant, which was given first in the summer of 1925, 
Teviews the events which have helped to make Ferry Beach the 
spiritual dynamo that it is to-day, and points the way to an ever 
increasing sphere of influence for this power station of our church. 
While there were slight differences between the two renderings 
of the pageant, those who saw both found them equally good, 
and those who participated in it or witnessed it for the first time 
were impressed as favorably as were those who helped last year 
to make it a success. 

But that is not the real pageant. “The Light of Ferry 
Beach”’ is but a faint reflection of the Light of Ferry Beach. The 
real pageant has episodes that are twenty-four hours long, each 
one a possible prelude to a drama whose setting is the whole 
world, whose plot is known only to the Father of Lights. 

Here are a few fleeting glimpses of the “manuscript’’ of this 
larger and more vital “pageant.” 

Sunrise: and the flag goes up on the campus while one lad 
and one middle-aged man stand silent, in reverent salute, and a 
few other campers watch from the tent doors. 

A dear little girl, in momentary petulance, frowns, and 


her wise mother says, ““You know I told you that the reason Mrs. 
S— is so beautiful is because she never frowns.’”’ Instantly the 
little face becomes serene at the thought of that older one which 
is her standard of beauty, 

Straight-limbed, broad-shouldered, fun-loving lads who 
have worked all day at the harder, rougher tasks that are neces- 
sary to the comfort of Ferry Beachers, make‘a lark of earrying 
the organ several hundred feet into the grove for use in the 
pageant. 

Two motherly women, with calm, beautiful faces, prepare 
real home meals for a hungry two hundred—meals as different 
from hotel fare as the grove is different from a city square, and 
withal, find a between-meals “snack” for the growing boys 
who are their helpers. 

An elderly woman with great physical handicaps takes part 
in a “stunt.” Through the absurd drapings of the other par- 
ticipants can be seen strong, tender young arms, guiding and 
shielding their friend, making it possible for her to play with 
them, and thereby adding a hundred fold to their own enjoy- 
ment. 

Dogs romp on the beach in close proximity to the vesper 
service. 

Hobbledyhoy boys yield to the spell of rare music and 
give their whole selves to the adequate presentation of their 
share in the pageant picture. 

A little girl with misty eyes, not far from the place “where 
brook and river meet,’ comes from the grove, laden with bunch- 
berries to adorn the dining tables. 

A thoughtful young woman stands alone in the mist on the 
beach, looking out upon the crashing surf. 

Matter-of-fact business men, off for a brief vacation, man- 
euver to get their automobiles into exactly the right position, 
then watch for the signals, “Lights on,” “Lights off.’ With- 
out their enthusiastic co-operation the work of the rest in pre- 
senting the pageant would have been of little avail. 

Ata rehearsal comes the question: “Have any of you studied 
interpretive dancing?” “Do you know any one here who has?” 
“Yes,” comes the answer, “that girl over there by the door’— 
and the solo part is assigned without further parley. 

Two busy men dash from an important conference just in 
time to don somewhat outlandish makeshift costumes for a 
hastily prepared Peace dramatization. There is an involuntary 
ripple of mirth when one of them steps upon the stage, but his 
announcement, “I am War,” brings a quick, soft breath of com- 
prehension from the audience, proving every one ready to re- 
ceive the mighty truth conveyed by the simple and crudely 
presented playlet. 

Hermit thrushes swing on the tent ropes, not six feet from 
the other members of the Institute. 

Daily a group of children draw into their games the little 
friend who can not run about, whose days would be very lonely 
were it not for this loving kindness. 

A quiet woman is asked to prepare a short speech. In- 
stantly she responds: “I never did anything like that, but I’ll 
be glad to do anything I can to help.” 

The lad whose duty it is to tend the kitchen fires has no 
time for rehearsals, but as “Youth’’ rejoices to bear aloft the 
Grail and lead the processional from the grove to the beach, and 
the fires he tends are one and the same—the fires of loving ser- 
vice. 

“T'll do anything I can.” 
pageant. 


That is the keynote of the real 


* * * 


GETTING THE WORST OF IT AT BOTH ENDS 


Little Mary always had an objection ready to hand either 
about going to bed at night or getting up in the morning. One 
night, when her mother reminded her that it was her bedtime, 
she said: 

“It isn’t fair. At night you tell me I’m too little to stay up, 
and in the morning you say that I’m too big to stay in bed.” — 
Youth’s Companion. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE HICKSITE QUAKER WE ALMOST MET 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This “Cruising” article of August 21 interested me especially 
because I happened to be a passenger on the boat that brought 
Lady Astor to Maine. But I did not know she was there until 
after dinner. My interest was centered on watching my daugh- 
ter and family, who were awaiting the departure of the boat 
in their automobile. I glanced frequently at the clock in the 
Custom House tower and wondered why the boat was half an 
hour late in leaving. I did not see Lady Astor at all, though, 
of course, every one was conscious of her presence on the boat. 

And go the Editor of the Leader came to the boat! Well, I 
would have been as interested had his identity been disclosed to 
me as to have had a glimpse of Lady Astor. 

That was a disappointing trip on the boat that Monday 
night, for the “magnificent views of Boston harbor” were soon 
lost in the fog, and for us there were no “flashing lights along the 
North Shore.” But there was a very beautiful—a regular ‘““New 
Jerusalem’’—sunset due to that same fog. Even the night’s 
rest was disturbed by the continual sounding of the fog horn, 
especially when some time in the night the machinery of the 
boat stopped while passing another boat. The fog that enclosed 
us all night still continued up the Penobscot the next morning, 
so that the “beautiful hills of Camden”’ and all the other lovely 
scenery of Penobscot Bay were lost to us. 

Now had it been my lot to take the trip “three days later” 
it would have been much pleasanter, especially had some good 
fairy pointed out to me “Johannes” and the ‘““Madame.” 

Not only was this “Cruising” article of special interest to 
me, but some of my friends and I agree that this number of the 
Leader is an excellent number. Especially do we like the first 
editorial, ‘““Not Altogether Convinced,’’ with the fine spirit it 
manifests. y 

An interested reader of the Leader though a Hicksite Quaker. 

Myra D. Mc Kechnie. 

Dexter, Maine. 

* * 


WANTED: MAGAZINES FOR HUNGRY MINDS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Not all kinds of magazines; only those that, having been 
read, are cluttering our shelves and will probably never be read 
again; not children’s, or sporting or mere story magazines, but 
educational, scientific, technical periodicals and high class 

‘literary magazines like the Aflantic, Current History, Geographic, 
World’s Work, Forum, Foreign Affairs, Educational Review, 
religious reviews, and others that have matter of permanent 
value and are not too old. There are in America hundreds of 
thousands of subscribers to the better periodicals who are not 
regularly passing on these precious accumulations of information 
and wisdom, but are allowing them to pile up until finally they 
fall into the discard. Old clothes are given to some washwoman 
or to the Salvation Army, but these do not want fine literature. 
With the best will in the world, a busy person who takes a half 
dozen monthlies is not likely to take the trouble and expense to 
mail them to some unknown French or German professor. Yet 
in their poverty-stricken countries where few members of the 
educated class can subscribe for an American periodical there is 
an inexpressible yearning to know what our writers are saying 
and what our post-war civilization is like. The vice-president 
of the Belgian Senate, a gentleman of high attainments and a 
great internationalist, assured me that, much as he needed 
them, he could not subscribe for an American periodical. 

The bitterness of physical hunger is less than it was three 
years ago; there are fewer students living on two meals a day; 
but there are millions out of work, and the intelligent middle 
class of clergy and teachers lost everything in the inflation period 
and have suffered more than shopkeepers. There is a compul- 
sory turning from cultural studies to those that can satisfy 


bread and butter needs, but with it a great mental hunger that 
goes unsatisfied. 

Never did our country so lack admiration and understand- 
ing by Europeans. They hear of our portentous mass of mur- 
ders, lynchings and excessive wealth, and see too many of our 
vulgar tourists; but fewer of their people are coming here as 
emigrants and fewer letters are going back than a generation 
ago. Not only our government, but ordinary folk who will take 
trouble can help bring together great Christian nations that are 
painfully standing apart. If we would let the clergy and scholars 
of Europe know that we are not all Shylocks or Dives cutting 
dividends, they must be helped to see such periodicals as the 
Survey, the Christian Century, the Woman. Citizen, the Bulletin 
of the Federal Council of Churches, and courageous periodicals 
of reform. 

Pending an adequate endowment for a regular supply of 
current magazines to the public libraries and universities of 
Kurope, towards which a beginning has been made, the churches 


-can accomplish large results by a little systematic effort and a 


trifling contribution for postage. Prof. Heinrich Frick of the 
Department of Theology in the University of Giessen, who has 
been recently lecturing in this country, replies to my inquiry 
that he has arranged with other professors at Giessen and Darm- 
stadt, of whom he sends a list, to receive packages of magazines 
and to distribute them to those who will highly value them. 
Other centers for similar work can be established. He himself 
has a list of thirty clergymen and the other professors will send 
to high schools and colleges. The possibilities are endless. Dr. 
Frick hopes later to send names of scholars in France and Italy, 
who would be grateful for our literature. Any chureh which 
will form a committee to receive and forward magazines can 
perform a great service for international friendship. Let an 
appeal be made in each congregation for this cheap and easy 
way of promoting a better understanding, and members asked to 
bring their magazines. From time to time, at their convenience, 
these can be packed in small parcel post packages and forwarded 
to Dr. Heinrich Frick, 22, Moltke Str., Geissen, Germany. He 
offers to refund postage, but surely no church will permit this. 
I sent by parcels post six numbers of Current History for 48 cents, 
which shows the current, cheapest rate. Inquiries may be sent 
to me at 19 Euston St., Brookline, Mass. I shall be grateful for 
the names of all churches which will undertake this service to 
accomplish friendly understanding between our privileged people 
and the hungry minds beyond sea. 
Lucia Ames Mead. 


* * 


BE FAIR TO SPIRITUALISM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Permit me, through your columns, to thank the author of 
“Between Two Worlds” for that very interesting article in your 
issue of Aug. 7. 

The plot of “The Dybbuk”’ is a captivating one for Jew 
and Gentile, and the psychology of its appeal should be a matter 
of deep and reverent study on the part of all who long to see our 
human world advancing in spiritual idealism and religious fervor. 

Since a two-world belief is fundamental to all religion it is 
not unreasonable to expect that people of religious aspirations 
should seek to discover points of contact between those worlds. 

Man is inclined by nature to be religious, and the history of 
the race, written and traditional, including the study of primi- 
tive burial customs, indicates that he has always had an instinc- 
tive belief in the reality of a super-sensuous world in juxta- 
position to, and occasionally overlapping, the physical plane. 
Our Bible deals profusely with psychic experiences, employing 
such interrelation of the natural and spiritual worlds, and modern 
Spiritualism, in making similar experiences the basis of its re- 
ligious faith, would seem to have a just claim to the commenda- 
tion and respect due to all genuinely scientific movements. 
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And sure it is that Spiritualism is making remarkable 
progress in the number of its adherents, while certain other 
liberal cults, of less recent origin, which place the greater em- 
phasis on the present life with its intellectual and social im- 
plications, appear to be in a static or moribund condition. 

I write this, not for the purpose of accrediting Spiritualism, 
but to suggest the wisdom of an unprejudiced and friendly ex- 
amination of the evidences which it offers as to the genuineness 
of its psychic phenomena and a study of their spiritual signifi- 
eance. The fact that a considerable number of the leading scien- 
tists of the world, after years of critical examination, have pro- 
nounced such phenomena to be genuine and have accepted the 
spiritistic hypothesis should give pause to any who, with little 
thought, feel inclined to dismiss the claims of Spiritualism on the 
grounds of impossibility or fraud. 

It may not be known to all the readers of the Leader that in 
the early days of modern Spiritualism, which began about the 
middle of the last century with the remarkable revelations of 
Andrew Jackson Davis, “the Poughkeepsie Seer,’”’ a goodly 
number of the Universalist ministers of the day were, so the 
records state, in full sympathy with the movement and more 
or less identified with it. Among them are named: R. P. Ambler, 
Adin Ballou, J. M. Spear, S. C. Howitt, Harris Brittan, Fish- 
bough and many others whose names I do not recall. That fact, 
together with this other, that the theology of most Spiritualist 
organizations includes the commonly accepted principles of Uni- 
versalism in their entirety, should give us a sympathetic leaning 
in their direction. 

There must be many of the readers of the Leader who would 
appreciate an occasional featuring of this subject, and not a few 
who could give first or second hand experiences of an evidential 
kind. May I add but one such to those given by Maude B. 
Foster in the article referred to above? 

There is a neighbor, a dear little mother, whose three chil- 
dren have all passed on. Is she a heart-broken mourner? Not 
at all! She is contented, joyful, for they visit her almost daily. 
‘They are about her in her home and accompany her on her walks. 
She is clairvoyant, of course, and she tells me she can see them 
as plainly as she can my substantial figure. Who dare say that 
her vision is less true in one case than in the other? 

I am sure that our good editor, with his amiable catholicity, 
would not refuse reasonable admission to contributions such as I 
have suggested. ; 

Avy =P. 


Vancouver, B.C. 
* * 


BETHANY UNION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wonder how many of our people know of a wonderfully 
constructive piece of work, that has been carried on in Boston 
quietly, unobtrusively, with almost no recognition from Uni- 
versalists, although under their auspices. It is a boarding home 
for wage-earning girls. In the year 1889, John D. W. Joy, see- 
ing the need of such a home, made an initial gift of $10,000. 
This, with subsequent gifts and legacies, practically all from 
Universalists, was the beginning of what has proved to be one 
of the most worth-while projects ever undertaken by any church. 
During all these years, it has cared for, protected, and been a real 
home for hundreds of girls from all parts of the United States, 
as well as for students working their way through college. 

It is known as Bethany Union, and consists. of three four- 
story brick dwelling houses, which have been remodeled and 
made into one of the most attractive homes I have ever seen. 
There are thirty-one comfortably furnished, steam-heated 
sleeping rooms, of which twelve are single and nineteen double, 
accommodating fifty girls. 

There is a large dining room, a good library and reading 
Toom, with a fine selection of both books and magazines, a 
reception room, and a well-equipped laundry, which the girls 
may use free of charge. There is also a sewing room, well lighted, 
with three sewing-machines, a long mirror and a cutting table. 


All these comforts and privileges may be had for $7 a week, and, 
as prices are now, it takes very careful planning to keep within 
this income. 

Presiding over this home is Miss Ruth Hersey, a most 
gracious personality, who has been there nineteen years, and 
who has that love for girls and instinctive knowledge of the way 
to meet their various needs which mean peace.and tranquillity 
in the home. Besides this supreme quality, she is a most efficient 
housekeeper and a fine business woman. It is not often that 
such a combination isfound. Assisting her is Miss Grace Elwell. 

My advice to Universalists visiting Boston is to loo: in 
upon this home at 14 Worcester St., and see for themselves 
what is being done. It is a mission work equal in value to our 
work in the South and in Japan, although along a different line. 
Any woman who has been in a strange city, and has searchel for 
a decent place in which to live, in wholesome surroundings, for 
a price within her income, where she may be protected and 
mothered and understood, will appreciate the value of such a 
home, and will be proud that Universalists have had a hand in 
establishing and helping to carry on such a worth-while work. 
Go and see for yourselves. 

Caroline M. Macomber. 

Minneapolis,. Minn. 

* * 
THE GREATEST COMPLIMENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

More than sixty years ago a minister of the Universalist 
faith moved from his home in the East to one of the newer states 
in the Mississippi Valley, then called the West. 

This missionary’s name was Joy Bishop. His parents must 
have had prophetic vision in giving their infant son the name 
“Joy.” In later years he was often affectionately called “Father 
Bishop.” He lived to a venerable age in the service of the Uni- 
versalist faith, moving as the country developed to the more 
western state of Kansas, where he spent many years and where 
his earthly work ended. 

In Father Bishop’s day he was a heretic, according to the 
prevailing religious belief, and the only church in the community 
where he lived in Iowa was closed against him. A few followers 
gathered around him and services were held in the district 
schoolhouse. 

A farmer who lived near the schoolhouse frequently attended 
these services, although he never professed to be a Universalist. 
But he said this: ““When I hear Father Bishop preach I always 
feel like I want to go and do some good to somebody.” 

And that I consider the finest compliment I ever heard 
being paid to any preacher. 

It was an age of much religious controversy and al nost 
any one, under similar circumstances, would have defended his 
faith in vigorous denunciations against its opposers. Yet in 
the midst of those who misunderstood and even persecuted him, 
his preaching inspired his hearers “to go and do good to some- 
body.”” What finer compliment could be paid to any follower 
of the Master who, himself, went about doing good? 

What is the object of preaching, anyhow? To instruct? 
Yes. To convert? Yes. But above all to inspire men with 
higher ideals and the will to do good. 

The church has had more famous preachers than this humble 
missionary, but of how many of them can it be said, “He always 
makes me feel like I want to go and do some good to somebody.” 

M. J. Dotter. 

Sullivan, Mo. 

* * 
DR. HUNTLEY’S FISH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

oS are I caught beautiful fish yesterday. Note the ad- 
jective, please. I do not say anything about the size, breed or 
edibility. Neither do I specify the exact number. But I caught 
beautiful fish. 


George H. Huntley. 
The Wilderness. 
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Home and Children 


JESUS’ UNWRITTEN YEARS 
Maria L. Drew 


A country lad, a dreaming, wide-eyed youth, 
Who knew the hills, the flocks, the fshing-boats, 
The vineyard’s toil and friendly village ways, 
Who loved the mystic dawn, the solemn night, 
And listened, rapt, to winged lines of psalm 
And prophecy; thus reaching man’s estate. 
Forever and forever in his soul - 

The Truth was calling, Truth and Pity’s voice. 
At last one shining day Truth spoke the word: — 
God is our Father. And thenceforth for him 
There rested on his near, familiar world, 

And on the vast and misty world beyond, 
The light supreme of Brotherhood in God. 
The laden caravan from brooding East, 

The hated solc iery of tyrant Rome, 

The half-guessed Cwellers in far, distant isles, 
Were dear to God as chosen Israel; 

While ever to the neighbor at his door, 

The sick, the weary-laden and the sad, 

He told the comfort of the Father’s love, 

And lived the gospel of the Brotherhood. 
About the camp-fires of his zealot friends 

He heard wild schemes of warfare and revolt; 
In plotting priest and fawning patriot . 
He saw but childish dreams of liberty; 

He learned that only Truth can set men free, 
That Love alone is final conqueror; 

Through struggle sore and inner victory 

He came to see that earthly empires fade, 
That God’s true Kingdom is in human hearts. 
Thus up and down the lanes of Galilee 

And by the lake and on the lonely hills 

He walked so near, so consciously, with God, 
So simply, tenderly, so human-near 

To prisoned, yearning, weary, sin-sick lives, 
That voices called him, visions came to him:— 
Perhaps he is a Saviour, even the Christ, 

The Son whom God has sent to save the world! 
Deeper and deeper is his spirit stirred; 

Until, one morning—beautiful and strong, 
With eyes that see beyond, beyond, 

And pure young heart uplifted to its Lord— 
He waits, in prayer, beside the Jordan’s ford. 


* * * 


WHEN DAVID STAYED AT HOME 


AVID stood in the cabin door watching the 
“| rest of the family as they climbed the nar- 
row trail up Pine Mountain. They were 


campers. Mammy allowed each child to keep the 
money he made from his berries, and David already 
had fifteen cents. 

If only he had not tried to split pine knots for 
kindling the afternoon before, he might have gone 
with the others, picked another gallon and made 
another fifteen cents. Then the new straw hat in the 
show case at Mr. Bigg’s store would have been his to 
wear to school on Monday. Now all that he had 
was a very sore toe. David could hardly keep from 
crying at the thought of it. 

He tried to play by himself and found it little 
fun without Daril and Sam. He went to the orchard 
and picked up a basket of the bright-red June apples. 


He took them to a shady spot, where he lay down and 
began to eat them, until by and by he fell asleep. 

The next thing he knew he opened his eyes to 
see a strange man sitting near him, dabbing with a 
brush on something that resembled Mammy’s dough 
board. 

David suddenly sat upright. 

“Don’t” the man said. “Lie down again just 
as you were.” 

David was so astonished that he obeyed at once. 

“There! That’s fine!’ the man cried. “If you’ll 
be good and lie there for ten minutes, I’ll give you— 
let’s see, I’ll give you a dime for every minute.” 

David lay very still. He began to count. Ten 
cents for every minute! If he had only studied his 
table of tens better at school, he would not have to 
count it up on his fingers. But finally he had it—a 
hundred! A hundred cents! It would take a great 
many huckleberries to bring a hundred cents. Why, 
that was a dollar! What would Mammy and Daril 


‘and Sam say? 


“All right,” sang out the man. ‘‘Come and see, 
if you like.”’ 

David came in a hurry. 

On the big board was the picture of a little boy 
lying asleep in the grass with a basket of ripe apples 
beside him. Why, the man had painted him! What 
would the boys say if they could see that? 

“Would you sell me that picture?”’ David asked. 

The man laughed. “‘How much will you give 
me?” he asked. 

“T have fifteen cents,’ David said, 
there’s the dollar you owe me.” 

“Let’s make a bargain,” the man said. ‘“‘T’ll 
pay you the dollar now and take the picture home to 
finish it. By and by I will send you a copy of it. 
How will that do?” 

“Will you be sure and send it?” 

“Yes, indeed,’”’ the man promised. Then he gave 
David the dollar and went away. 

Several months later David got a large roll at the 
post office, and when he unwrapped it he found a 
good-health poster with his own face smiling close to 
a big basket of red apples! Underneath it were the 
words: 

““An Apple a Day Keeps the Doctor Away!” 

Why, the teacher down at the little mission 
school had told them that one day. David ran all 
the way home with it. 

Mammy framed it with pine cones and hung it 
on the wall of the cabin where every one who comes 
may see it. And David is glad that he got the dollar 
for himself and the picture for Mammy.—May Justus 
in Youth’s Companion. 

* * * 


“and then 


FRITTERED AWAY YOUTH 
“But couldn’t you learn to love me, Pamela?” pleaded the 
suitor. 
“Love you!” replied the haughty damsel. “TI really couldn’t.’’ 
He stood erect, a steely gleam in his eye. 
“Tt is as I feared,” he said. “You are too old to learn.”— 
Exchange. 
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_ Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
; Italy Under Mussolini 

By William Bolitho. The Macmillan 

Company. $2.00. 

It is extremely difficult to discover the 
exact state of affairs in Italy, and, as 
Bolitho points out, the Mussolini govern- 
ment is doing its best to construct a myth 
that will find a permanent place in the 
history books of the future. While the 
Fascisti propaganda is only a little above 
average, the Fascisti methods of con- 
cealing distasteful facts are unbeatable. 

Bolitho presents an adequately im- 
partial account of certain phases of the 
Italian government. His description of 
the rise of Fascism is clear, while his por- 
trayal of Mussolini is far more credible 


than the familiar portraits in which his: 


friends present him as a demi-god and his 
enemies as a fiend in human form. Bolitho 
sees Mussolini as a pure opportunist, 
governed by nothing but the logic of 
events. Every step in his career, Bolitho 
tells us, has been cetermined by his judg- 
ment concerning the opportunities for 
power. Fascism, beginning mostly as a 
protest of discontented returned soldiers, 
made its first fight against communism. 
Then, winning the big business men to 
its support, it gradually extended its 
ambitions not only to include domination 
of Italy but also to include dreams of 
empire. Though Mussolini voices an 
elaborate philosophy, Fascism is not, ac- 
cording to Bolitho, a doctrine but a social 
disease. 

In addition to the general information 
which he offers concerning the Mussolini 
regime Mr. Bolitho makes two points 
which seem to have some significance. 
In the first place Italy is not, as some of 
the proponents of Fascism would have us 
believe, economically prosperous. Musso- 
lini has brought large profits to the capi- 
talists who have supported him, but the 
government’s statistics clearly show that 
the average man is receiving lower wages 
and facing a higher cost of living than in 
the days before Mussolini appeared on 
the scene. The second point has to do 
with the way the people bear not only the 
economic burdens brought by Mussolini 
but also his rule of terrorism and his 
violation of every form of liberty. Mus- 
solini accomplishes this by crushing the 
freedom of the press and by preventing 
any kind of unfavorable public assembly. 
There is no such thing as an opposition 
press in Italy; papers conform or they 
are suppressed. As for public gatherings, 
the local Fascisti know how to take care 
of them. 

The upshot of Mr. Bolitho’s calm ex- 
amination seems to confirm the opinion 
of the Mussolini government which we in 
this country have been able to form on 
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the basis of somewhat sketchy newspaper 
reports. Mussolini took advantage of 
the vast disorder and unrest which fol- 
lowed the war, strengthening his position 
by favoring the industrialists at the expense 
of the working classes. He has maintained 
a reign of terror, encouraging crimes 
against person and property as well as 
against freedom of opinion, but by his 
ruthless policy he has made an organized 
opposition impossible. However popular 
his rule may be with the capitalists and 
with his own comfortably placed hench- 
men, it is cordially hated by large num- 
bers of the people. Because in the end 
his power at home may depend on his 
waging a successful war abroad, Musso- 
lini is a constant threat to the peace of 
Europe. This is the disheartening state- 
ment we find in Mr. Bolitho’s able little 
book. 


* * 


Religion in the Philosophy of William 


James 
By Julius Seelye Bixler. Marshall Jones 
Company. $3.00. 


Some writers on philosophy offer a 
fruitzul field for commentators because of 
the obscurity of their writings. William 
James wrote in a style which is not only 
strong and vigorous but is also crystal 
clear. But, despite this lucidity, he has 
left something for his students to do. 
His mind was so fertile, the range of his 
thought so inclusive, that there is an 
apparent inconsistency in his works. He 
would discuss a theme in one book, pick 
it up from a different angle in a later 
study, give a new treatment in a third. 

In particular he dealt with religion in 
this fashion, with the result that few 
people, even among his followers, have 
understood his religious views. Of these 
Professor Bixler has sought to give a 
thorough and coherent exposition, making 
a novel and striking approach which seems 
to me one of the conspicuous virtues of 
the book. He shows not merely that 
James’s philosophy was favorable to re- 
ligion and that he recognized that it was, 
he goes further and demonstrates that 
James’s religious views had a profound 
influence on his philosophy. 

Rather surprisingly Bixler points out 
that James had certain leanings toward 
monism, rising out of his recognition of 
the natural human craving for certainty. 
But even as essentially religious emotions 
led him toward monism, so his sense of 
the reality of moral effort inclined him 
toward pluralism. Thus religion played 
a large part in shaping James’s funda- 
mental attitude toward the universe. 
It also influenced his views on free will, 
which were an important element in his 
philosophy. Moreover, it is interesting 
to note that James took considerable 
interest in mysticism, though he avowed 
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that he had never had a mystical ex- 
perience, and that he made a place for 
mysticism in his thought. 

Mr. Bixler has established his case 
that James was interested in religion, 
that religion influenced his philosophy, 
and that his philosophy readily lends it- 
self to the support of religion. The 
conclusiveness with which he has done 
this is all the more striking in view of 
the common assumption, doubtless the 
result of the position of some of James’s 
more conspicuous disciples, that James 
was not interested in religion except in 
an impersonal way. It is the opinion of 
Professor Bixler that the religion of 
James, once understood, will have far 
greater appeal than the religion of up- 
holders of the Absolute such as Royce 
and Hocking. This may be true. At least 
it is evident that many thinkers to-day 
place their emphasis on experience and 
on pragmatic values in a way that would 
have pleased Professor James. Whether 
this emphasis will commend itself to any 
considerable group is another question. 
It assuredly will not please the tender- 
minded, who want something more au- 
thoritative and definite, while the tough- 
minded may see in it too great a conces- 
sion to human weakness and may cleave 
to a more rigid agnosticism. 

* * 
What Is Civilization? 
By Various Writers. Duffield and Com- 
pany. $2.50. 

In this book, which grew out of a series 
of articles published in the Forwm, Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji describes the civilization 
of India, W. E. B. Du Bois that of Africa, 
Ralph Adams Cram that of the Middle 
Ages, Paul Shorey that of Ancient Greece, 
Chi-Fung Liu that of China, Maurice 
Maeterlinck that of Ancient Egypt, and 
Herbert Spinden that of Ancient America. 
There are also two slightly irrelevant 
essays, one by Ramsay Traquair on 
“Women and Modern Civilization” and 
one by Elizabeth Penell on “America’s 
Democracy of Bad Manners.” 

All the articles are good. By reading 
them one picks up a good bit of miscel- 
laneous information on other times and 
other places. Certainly they correct any 
latent illusion in the reader’s mind that 
our America is the only pebble on the 
beach of history. But they don’t tell 
what civilization is, nor how one can 
judge the relative merits of various periods, 
nor what constitutes progress in civiliza- 
tion. 

So far as the question raised by the title 
is concerned, one finds no answer except 
that tentatively offered by Hendrik Van 
Loon in his introduction: “It seems to 
me that the highest civilization is that 
form of society which allows the greatest 
number of people to show the greatest 
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smount of consideration for the physicial 
happiness and spiritual comfort of the 
largest number of their neighbors.”” That’s 
pretty good, but it doesn’t help much if 
one tries to evaluate the various civiliza- 
tions which the other chapters describe. 

* * 

x The Quiet Hour 
By William Adams Brown. Association 

Press. 

A series of prayers, arranged by sub- 
jects and linked with quotations from the 
Bible. Professor Brown calls attention 
to the fact that these prayers have been 
tested by use in ‘‘an experiment in social 
worship which has been carried on in the 
chapel of Union Theological Seminary.”’ 

* * 
King of Dreams 
By G. R. Warmington. George H. Doran 

Company. $2.00. 

A novel of the time of Christ, in which 
the leading character is the rich young 
ruler of the New Testament. The young 
man, who tells his own story, is an Egyp- 
tian nobleman, Imuthes by name, who 
comes to Galilee to learn at first hand 
of the new leader there who was reputed 
to be preparing to fight against Rome. 
The story possesses sympathy and some 
power. 

* * 
Saturated Civilization 
By Sigmund Mendelsohn. The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.75. 

The theory of cycles in civilization has 
played a considerable part in the sociolog- 
ical views of the past, and it has been 
demonstrated that, while the theory 
doubtless has some truth, there are too 
many incalculable factors in life to make 
this concept of any great value in fore- 
casting the future. The significance of 
Mr. Mendelsohn’s book, then, lies not 
in its basic assumption but rather in its 
emphasis on certain striking tendencies of 
past and present. 

In particular Mendelsohn makes two 
points which seem to me to be novel and 
striking. The common and natural as- 
sumption is that labor-saving devices 
have made it possible for fewer men to 
accomplish the world’s work. This Men- 
delsohn denies. Labor-saving devices 
usually create a fresh demand for labor 
chiefly because the manufacture and 
maintenance of these devices require 
considerable effort. For example, the in- 
vention of steam engines made it possible 
for a few men to do a great amount of 
work, but this invention also made 
necessary the extensive coal mining 
industry. Furthermore, as we see in the 
ease of automobiles, the radio, and print- 
ing, an invention frequently results in a 
tremendously increased demand, which 
in turn brings about a new necessity for 
labor. 

The second point has to do not with the 
demand for but with the supply of labor. 
The last century has witnessed not only a 
great inventive spurt but also a powerful 
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humanitarian movement. Child labor 
has been limited and the hours of adult 
labor restricted. Moreover, the ranks of 
labor are constantly being depleted. We 
have fewer laborers to supply a demand 
which is not greatly lessened and may be 
noticeably increased. 

The result, as Mendelsohn sees it, will 
be the cessation of our material prosperity 
and the beginning of a reaction to humani- 
tarian advance. Already, he thinks, we 
are witnessing tendencies in both these 
directions. It is his opinion that decline 
is inevitable and can not long be post- 
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poned, but there is one possibility of hope 
which he does not recognize. We may 
hold on to our prosperity by stabilizing it, 
as Stuart Chase has shown in his ‘The 
Tragedy of Waste.’’ The success of the 
future depends less on mechanical in- 
vention than on social engineering, the 
scientific utilization of our resources. 
Mendelsohn is quite possibly right in 
saying that the phenomenal advances of 
the last few decades can not continue, 
but if we slip back into the slough of de- 
spond it will be for the most part our own 
stupid fault. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Bosten, Masse 


PLANS FOR THE COMING SEASON 


With the coming of fall our plans for 
the season of 1926-27 must start. We 
want you to know of all material that will 
be useful for making programs more 
interesting. Here are a few suggestions: 

In the study of “‘“Moslem Women” you 
will need Mrs. Folsom’s Suggested Pro- 
grams. They not only give an outline of 
the book but with each program there are 
supplementary topics and a prayer. This 
little pamphlet costing 10 cents will make 
the study of the book very simple. 

In a very concise form Mrs. Eunice 
Dewing has given us first-hand informa- 
tion about the women of the Near East in 
her little leaflet. The W. N. M. A. has 
printed this, and “Women of the Near 
East” can be secured at headquarters for 
5 cents a copy. 

Every one realizes the value of im- 
personations and dramatizations. ‘‘A 
Mohammedan Speaks” is a very good im- 
personation to be used in connection with 
the study of Moslem women. Two cents a 
copy. 

“Here and There in Moslem Countries,”’ 
by Mary Knox Kreutzer, is another in- 
teresting account of conditions in the 
Moslem world. This we have in mimeo- 
graphed form for 2 cents. 

For your Japan Day why don’t you 
plan to use Miss Hathaway’s new drama, 
“A Day in the Blackmer Home?” We 
have just received copies of this from the 
press. Price 10 cents. 

And we have two new Post Office Mis- 
sion leaflets for free distribution—‘‘The 
Shepherd’s Quest,” by Rev. J. Frank 
Thompson, and ‘“‘Why We Preach It,” by 
Rey. Henry N. Canfield, D. D. Send for 
a quantity of these new leaflets. 

* * 


THE FRIENDSHIP DOLLS 


On the Sunday school page of the Leader 
of July 31 and again in the issue of Sept. 
4 will be found the whole story of the 
American Friendship Dolls which are to 
be sent to Japan for the Doll Festival. 
There is no need for us to repeat in this 
column what has been so thoroughly told, 


but we want our women to know that 
dolls meeting all requirements may be 
secured from W. N. M. A. headquarters. 
They cost $2.75 plus whatever postage 
charge there may be in sending the doll 
to its destination. At least one doll should 
be dressed in every Mission Circle. Let’s 
show in this way our great desire for 
good-will between America and Japan. 


“Come, Dolls of America, you’re asked to 
go 

To a Festival quaint, and you’d like it, 
I know; 

So neatly and daintily dress in your best, 

And start on your travels with gladness 
and zest. 


“O come by the hundreds and thousands 
and more, 
And journey along to a far distant shore 
Where dear little children, with joy and 
delight, 
Will welcome and love you, their eyes 
shining bright; 
The words they will speak—very strange 
they will be 
To dolls who have traveled from over 
the sea. ; 
“And often the neighbors and guests who 
attend 
The festivities gay, will all praise and 
commend 
The lovely American dolls who have come 
Over land, over sea, far away from their 
home. 
And they’ll ask why it is that you dolls 
have been sent. 
Then for answer you'll say that your 
coming was meant 
To tell of the friendship and interest true 
Of children whose flag is the red, white 
and blue, 
For those who are living in cherry-bloom 
land, 
To whom they would hold out a child’s 
friendly hand. 


“And the spirit of childhood shall show us 
the way 
To Friendship that lasts, and to Peace 
that shall stay.” 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
September 12-18. 
‘Miss Slaughter: 
September 12-138. 
Dr. Huntley: 
September 12-18. 


* 


“THE MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE 


“Giving Human Nature a Chance.” 
Wasn’t that a good topic for the opening 
sermon of an Institute of Religious Edu- 
cation? Rev. John M. Ratcliff preached 
about it at Murray Grove on Aug. 29. 
His contention was that this human na- 
ture of ours is fundamentally good. He 
recalled the Universalists of 1770 who 
taught the world that God can be trusted, 
and suggested that our present mission 
may well be to demonstrate that human 
nature can be trusted. One aim of re- 
ligious education is to help human nature 
find its chance. 

On Sunday evening, Dean Ratcliff in- 
troduced the faculty and announced the 
pgogram through which this Institute is 
to train leaders for the work of giving 
human nature its chance. 

Monday morning classes began. New 
Jersey, Maryland, and New York were the 
states represented. As we look over the 
list of delegates we remember certain oft- 
repeated excuses we have heard. “It is 
too far for us to send delegates.” “Our 
school is too small. We can’t afford to 
be represented at Institutes.” But these 
delegates from Watertown, Canandaigua, 
and Nunda, N. Y., have traveled very 
long distances, and Canandaigua and 
Nunda are both small schools. It is safe 
to prophesy that there will be a new spirit 
and a new efficiency in these schools, just 
because purchased at so great a price. 

These lines are written on Monday 
afternoon. There has been a faculty 
meeting since lunch, and plans worked 
out for an evening’s fun at Ballou House. 
A party has gone to Ocean Gate for bath- 
ing. Others chat in the comfortable 
reception room. By and by there will be 
a rush for the books from which assign- 
ments have been given, for these ambitious 
delegates aim to pick up credits. 

Before these words are read the Murray 
Grove Institute of Religious Education 
will be history and a small group of 
workers will be better prepared for the 
coming year’s work. 


Headquarters. 
Cincinnati, O. 


Headquarters. 
* 


A.G. EB. 
* * 
SMALL SCHOOLS OUGHT TO TUNE 
IN 


A certain superintendent of one of our 
smallest schools said to a Field Worker, 
“We receive a great many letters from the 
General Sunday School Association, but 
I do not answer them because they do 
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* THE CURRICULUM = 
i The General Sunday School As-. * 
* sociation is sending to all minis- * 
* ters and church school superin- * 
* tendents copies of an important * 
* new pamphlet entitled x 
f Text Books and Courses of Hs 
‘3 Study bs 
= It lists all books now on the mar- * 

ket that are suitable for use in lib- * 
* eral schools, gives the salient facts * 
* regarding them and tells the prices. * 
* Invaluable for schools that are select- * 
* ing courses for the coming year. = 
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not apply to us.”’ The same evening, the 


_ Field Worker presented the program for 


Children’s Day which had just been dis- 
tributed and explained how it could be 
adapted to local conditions. A few weeks 
later a letter came to Headquarters from 
an active worker in the school saying 
how much they had enjoyed the program 
and how simple they had found its pro- 


‘ducing. ‘How nice it would be,” the letter 


went on, “if the Association could do 
again for us what it did in arranging this 
program.’ Then it appeared that this 
worker had never seen one of our special 
programs and did not know of their exist- 
ence, because the superintendent had 
thought they ‘did not apply” to his school 
and so had not even read them. 

The General Sunday School Associa- 
tion is constantly broadcasting helpful 
suggestions for our schools that have been 


. prepared with the smaller schools especial- 


ly in mind, but if the school does not tune 
in, the help is missed. 

All our special programs are prepared 
with one eye on the small school. Often 
they contain suggestions about modifying 
the material to fit local needs. Always 
our workers are ready to show how these 
modifications may be made if they are 
told about the hindering conditions. 

The superintendent’s note-book fillers 
are also written with remembrance of the 
small school. The very smallest one can 
find single items on these pages that are 
entirely usable. 

We think of our small schools when we 
appeal for the missionary offerings. The 
schools we love to honor are not necessarily 
the ones that give the largest sums, but 
rather those that give from the noblest 
motive and with the most loving spirit. 
What we call a one hundred per cent school 
is one in which every member gives to 
every offering every year. The total 
amount given is not the test at all. 

So, tune in, all ye small schools. You 
will hear better things than you have 
thought. Look after your receiving set, 


the superintendent and the minister. If 
they don’t function at all, send us the ad- 
dress of a better set, and we will put the 
new names on our mailing list. 

* ere” 


THE THIRD FLOOR BACK 


I have a hundred very charming neigh- 
bors, quite intimate friends of mine, not 
one of whom has ever spoken to me a 
single word. They are boys and girls, 
ranging in age from eight to sixteen years, 
and most of them are fine-looking and 
bright. I speak to them very often, al- 
ways wishing them good-morning when I 
meet them, but not a syllable do I ever get 
in response. The Horace Mann School 
for Deaf Mutes occupies the next building 
to the home of the Publishing House, and 
its pupils form a highly interesting group. 
They can run as fast as any other children; 
they can play as hard; apparently they 
can have as much fun. But they can not 
talk. Every time I look at them and then 
glance diagonally across the street at the 
tongue-free youngsters in another school, 
I think of the blessings and the correspond- 
ing responsibilities of those who can speak. 
I am inclined to think that an alert super- 
intendent or teacher could find a pretty 
good illustration right here. If God gives 
a boy the marvelous power of spoken 
language, how ought he to use it? In pro- 
fanity? In obscenity? In falsehood? In 
cruel utterance? Or for the honor of his 
Heavenly Father and the happiness of 
his associates? 


Here at the Third Floor Back we have a 
thousand books to lend—and we have a 
few not to lend. The other day I had a 
present that made my eyes shine and my 
heart beat fast. A brother minister sent 
me a copy of Hosea Ballou’s ‘Treatise 
on the Atonement,” first edition, printed 
in 1805. The author was then living in 
Barnard, Vermont, occupying a house that 
I know very well, and Sereno Wright, of 
Randolph, was his printer. I am going to 
try to read this volume, in spite of its 
discolored pages and its long s’s which 
make every ‘‘case” look like a ‘‘cafe’”’ and 
every ‘‘sense” look like “‘fenfe.” There is 
rugged doctrine in this book, straight 
from the mind and heart of a man who 
must yet be regarded as one of the clearest 
thinkers the Universalist Church ever 
has had. Perhaps neither Channing nor 
Parker had ever read the works of Ballou, 
but he preceded them in clear thought 
about what became their distinctive con- 
tributions to Christian thought. Is it 
selfish for me to decline to lend this precious 
tome? No; for I will arrange to loan to 
any aspiring student a modern reprint, 
much easier to handle and with s’s that 
look like s’s. 

The Sojourner. 
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Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Cornelius Greenway, of Taunton, 
Mass., and Mrs. Greenway returned on 
the Nieuw Amsterdam Aug. 29 from 
a visit to Mr. Greenway’s father and 
other relatives in Holland. Mr. and Mrs. 
Greenway also traveled in Belgium and 
went from Ostend to England by airplane, 
a three hour and fifteen minute journey. 


Henry R. Murphy of Lawrence, Mass., 
well-known in Universalist circles, sailed 
Sept. 1 for Beirut, Syria. After two years 
in the homeland, during which time he 
has been associated with the Children’s 
Mission of Boston as worker with de- 
linquents and older boy health cases, Mr. 
Murphy is returning to the service of the 
Near East Relief, with which organization 
he spent four years in orphanage work in 
Turkey, Greece and Syria. His specific 
task when he again reaches the Near East 
will be welfare work among the thousands 
of older boys who have been graduated 
from the orphanages and are now en- 
deavoring to support themselves in that 
land which is again in the throes of war. 


Mr. C. Leonard Brown, secretary of the 
Washington, D. C., Universalist society, 
was at Headquarters Aug. 30 on business. 


Miss Isabel Bishop, daughter of the 
Southern Superintendent, passed through 
Boston Aug. 30 on her way from Ferry 
Beach to her home in the South. She 
will enter the University of Florida at 
Tallahassee on Sept. 15. Miss Bishop was 
graduated from the Loulie Compton 
Seminary, Birmingham, Ala., last June. 


Dr. Francis B. Bishop, Southern Su- 
perintendent, was at Headquarters Aug. 
30 for a conference with the General Su- 
perintendent. Dr. Bishop left Miami 
June 30, and conducted a series of meet- 
ings for eight days at Feasterville, S. C., 
which were largely attended. He went 
to the National Y. P. C. U. Convention 
in Philadelphia, where he made two ad- 
dresses, spent a week at Murray Grove, 
and two days in New York. Then he 
went to Round Pond, near Bath, Maine, 
where he preached during August. At 
the same time he visited Ferry Beach, 
where he lectured and preached. He 
spoke at the North Carolina Convention, 
Se_t. 2 to 5. 


Rev. Henry B. Taylor, D. D., who re- 
cently resigned from St. Paul’s Univer- 
ca‘ist Church at Meriden to accept a call 
to the Universalist church at Fort Plain, 
N. Y., is the subject of a long and highly 
complimentary article in the Meriden 
Record. Dr. Taylor has taken a prominent 
place in the Connecticut Federation of 
Churches, has been president of the Meri- 
den Humane Society for seven years, and 
occupied other public positions in which 


and Interests 


his able services will be greatly missed by 
the citizens of Meriden. 


Rev. Peter J. McInnes of Gardner, 
Mass., and Mrs. McInnes were at Head- 
quarters Sept. 1 on their way home from 
their vacation in Felchville, Vermont. 


Rev. Charles R. Tenney, D. D., of 
Southbridge, Mass., was at Headquarters 
Sept. 1 on the way home from his vaca- 
tion, spent at Monmouth, Me. 


Rev. Fred C. Leining, of the Church of 
the Mediator, Providence, preached re- 
cently at Jacksonville, Vt., for Rev. G. F. 
Morton, pastor. 


Rev. F. O. Wilmot, Rev. Charles P. 
Hall and Rev. Arthur M. Soule have been 
supplying the pulpit of the Church of the 
Mediator, Providence, in the absence of 
the pastor. This is one of our few city 
churches which stays open all summer. 


Miss Dorothy Danforth of Nashua, 
N. H., teacher of English in one of the 
junior high schools of Springfield, Mass., 
has taken on some work for the Youth’s 
Companion next year. 


Rev. E. V. Stevens of Saugus, Mass., 
returns to his work “feeling fine and fit” 
after preaching in five Maine churches 
during his vacation, conducting two 
funeral services, delivering a Masonic 
address, having charge of two Sunday 
school sessions and spending four days 
at Ferry Beach. 


Carl Olson, president of the National 
Y.P.C.U., will be the preacher in Quincy, 
Mass., on Sept. 12, 19 and 26. 


Rev. C. F. MelIntire, North Orange, 
Mass., spent his vacation in Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. He visited 
with his mother in Oakland, Maine, spent 
a while in former parishes in Woodsville, 
N. H., and Concord, Vt., and had a brief 
but real rest at the cottage of a friend in 
Grafton, N. H. ; 


Announcement is made of the engage- 
ment of Miss Marguerite G. Pearman, 
assistant to the minister at Norway, 
Maine, and Glenn R. McIntire, recently 
president of the Maine Y. P. C. U. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Chester Gore Miller, 
pastor. Regular church services began 
Sept. 5, following the usual vacation period 
of six weeks. During this time, however, 
the church has held summer services at 
the regular hour with preaching one Sun- 
day by Dr. Charles R. Tenney, one Sun- 
day by Mr. Glenn McIntire and the other 
four Sundays by Miss Marguerite Pear- 
man. The services have attracted a num- 
ber of summer visitors as well as the regu- 
lar attendants. Mr. Miller closed his 
usual vacation services preaching three 


and four times each Sunday. This sum- 
mer’s vacation preaching is his twenty- 
third year in West Sumner, fifteenth in 
Bryant Pond, twelfth in Rumford Point 
and eighth in Andover. 


Massachusetts 


Yarmouthport.—Services have been held 
through August with the greatest success. 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk of Danvers was the 
preacher, coming over Sunday after- 
noons from Chatham. Our congregations 
were as large as those at the other churches, 
sometimes as large as the congregations 
of both combined. An excellent choir 
furnished the singing, with organ and 
trumpet leading on the hymns. The or- 
gan has been repaired, the clock is to be 
put in order, the belfry is to be painted, 
and other repairs made. The presentation 
of “The Old Peabody Pew’’ netted nearly 
$100. It is the hope of all that, uniting 
with Chatham, services may be kept up 
throughout the year. 

Leominster.—Rev. Isabella S. Macduff, 
pastor. Owing to the celebration of the 
sesqui-centennial in the city, our church 
was kept open with a special service on 
July 4. In the evening of that day Miss 
Macduff spoke at a union service on 
“America and World Peace.” After a 
brief visit in Chamberlain, Maine, Miss 
Macduff returned to Leominster to preach 
two Sundays for the Congregationalists of 
North Leominster. After two weeks at 
her home town of Claremont, N. H., and 
five weeks at Marshfield, Mass., the pas- 
tor returns to open the church for the new 
season on September 5. An auction and a 
corn roast were held by the parish in the 
minister’s absence. 


Vermont 


North Montpelier.—The Ladies’ So- 
ciety connected with the church at North 
Montpelier has been active this summer, 
having held meetings Thursday after- 
noons fortnightly. They held a fair Fri- 
day evening Sept. 3. 


* * 


THE ASSOCIATION OF THE LARGER 
HOPE 


The quarterly meeting of the Asso- 
ciation at Hopewell on Aug. 15 met in 
the church after it had been repaired and 
painted, and the name placed over the 
door to be read of all people from the 
highway. 

The attendance exceeded any meeting 
here for over five years, and the program 
of papers by the young people and recita- 
tions and songs was received with enthu- 
siasm by the congregation. 

Another notable event was Young 
People’s Day at Red Hill. Red Hill 
church is noted for large gatherings on 
special occasions, but this was a record- 
breaking audience. 

This was the closing rally of the people 


—— 
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of this Association before the State Con- 
vention, and was held on the fifth Sunday, 
which is the regular date for the Associa- 
tion meetings. 

Both programs were given entirely by 
the young people, and the churches may 
well be proud of them. 

‘The papers given were: ““Why I Am a 
Universalist,’ Bertice Ro!inson; “Why 
Should Young People Join the Church,” 
Lala Stallings, ‘Freedom for Young 
People;” Lillian Matthis; “Freedom in 
Education,’ James Chestnut; “Freedom 
for Women,” Virginia Ward; ‘The Re- 
ligion of Our Fathers,” Margaret Williams; 
“What the Rural Church Can Do for the 
Community,” Guy Matthis. 

Two adult members were received into 
the Red Hill church Young People’s Day. 

Since the State Convention last year 
twenty-five new members have been re- 
ceived in this Association. The pastors 
have been called for six funerals and two 
weddings. 


* *” 


PROHIBITIONISTS AND PROHIBI- 
TION 
(Continued from page 2) 
But for wise, sane-minded, self-controlled 
prohibitionists—and their number is le- 
gion—there is a better way. It is the 
way of education, argument, and con- 
viction. If we did not believe that pro- 
hibition really does make for more liberty 
for all, and for a far more widespread and 
deeper social welfare, we would not support 
prohibition. We have ourselves come 
to this conclusion in various ways, by a 
long process of observation and convic- 
tion, and we must bring conviction to 
others as it has been brought to ourselves. 

Some will never be convinced. We may 
as well recognize that, apart from the 
number who oppose prohibition chiefly 
because they want to drink, and because 
they either care more for booze than 
liberty, or for no liberty except their own, 
there is a smaller group of high-minded 
men who conscientiously oppose the whole 
theory and type of legislation which pro- 
hibition conspicuously exemplifies. For 
these men who believe that society could 
be led to greater heights by other methods, 
who place all their faith in spiritual in- 
fluences and little or no faith in laws, 
we may have a reasonable respect; but the 
mass of men, believing that laws—even 
drastic laws—are necessary for the curb- 
ing of some in the interests of all (in many 
matters as well as the drinking of aleohol), 
and recognizing that law must still be a 
schoolmaster to bring us to liberty, are 
not unamenable to reason and conviction, 
even with regard to a matter which in- 
volves so much prejudice, false assumption, 
and misrepresentation as the prohibition 
question. 

Prohibition, let us insist, depencs ul- 
timately upon its reasonableness as the 
only adequate method of dealing with one 
of the most terrible curses that ever 


scourged the human race—a curse that 
has done infinite harm and that can never 
be shown to have had any adequate com- 
pensating good. If prohibition is not 
directly defensible upon this ground and 
upon the demonstration of its approved 
results not all the powers of law and govern- 
ment can save it ultimately from nulli- 
fication. But if nullification ever comes 
in this country it will be because the pro- 
hibitionists have turned to folly and have 
thrown away a perfectly good case. Let 
us confine ourselves to the high-minded 
advocacy that the cause deserves.—Wm. 
E..Gilroy, in the Congregationalist. 
* * 


OLD HOME WEEK IN JACKSON- 
VILLE, VT. 


The town of Whitingham, Vt., which 
includes the villages of Whitingham and 
Jacksonville, celebrates Old Home Week 
once in every ten years, alternately in 
each village. This year the third observ- 
ance was held at Jacksonville, Aug. 14-20. 
The Jacksonville Universalist church, 
virtually a community church, and the 
home church of Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, 
one of our Japan missionaries, had a 
considerable part in the program of Old 
Home Week. 

Since last November the church has 
had full-time services, having called Rev. 
George F. Morton to the pastorate. 

Recently the church was thoroughly 
repaired and painted. 

Anupper room, once the singers’ gallery, 
has been fitted up for class room and 
social purposes by the Girls’ Discussion 
Class of the Sunday school. 

Also, three memorial windows, formerly 
in the Universalist church at Brattleboro, 
were recently presented to the Jackson- 
ville church and set in place before Old 
Home Week. This makes all the windows 
memorial or stained glass windows. 

Sunday, Aug. 15, was observed as Old, 
Home Week Sunday, in the Jacksonville 
Church, the morning service being attended 
by a record-breaking congregation, the 
pastor preaching the occasional sermon. 
At 4 p.m. a union young people’s service 
was held in the big tent, under the joint 
auspices of the young people’s societies of 
the Whitingham community church and 
the Jacksonville Y. P. C. U. Rev. Otis 
McKenzie of the Whitingham church had 
charge of the meeting, and also conducted 
a chorus choir of young people of the two 
churches. The attendance was 300. At 
7.30 there was a mass meeting in the tent, 
in charge of Rey. George F’. Morton of the 
Jacksonville church. The speaker was 
Rev. Fred ©. Leining, of the Church of 
the Mediator of Providence, R. I., who 
took for his theme, ““Why So Much Crime 
in Our Country.” Singing by the con- 
gregation was accompanied by members of 
the Jacksonville Cornet Band, Rev. George 
F. Morton, leader, and the church or- 
ganist, Mrs. Lottie Thomas at the piano. 
The attendance was 400. «+ 


On Monday, in the afternoon, there 
was a largely attended meeting in the 
tent, with speaking by former residents. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by 
Rev. Geo. F. Morton. The following 
Universalists were among the speakers: 
Rev. Flint M. Bissell of Grove Hall, who 
preached at Wilmington during the sum- 
mer, Mr. E. R. Brown, of River Falls, 
Wis., and Mr. Clarence Stickney of the 
Brattleboro church, who had charge of 
the meeting. Mr. Stickney launched a 
movement for the Home Comers to secure 
and place a town clock in the tower of 
the Jacksonville church as a memorial of 
the Old Home Week observance. There 
were 1000 people in attendance at this 
meeting. 

Tuesday evening the Jacksonville Y. P. 
C. U. served a supper for former and 
present members; nearly thirty were in 
attendance. Singing of Y. P. C. U. songs 
was interspersed with speaking by former 
members, and the reading of letters from 
some who were unable to be present. 

On Thursday afternoon the Ladies’ Aid 
of the Jacksonville church and the Ladies’ 
Benevolent Society of the Whitingham 
church held the annual midsummer sales 
in the big tent. In the evening a joint 
concert was given by the two societies, 
the net receipts being equally divided. 

An organization named the “‘Rosebuds,’’ 
consisting of women who attended one of 
the local district schools a few years ago, 
sold refreshments and divided the net pro- 
ceeds between the ladies’ organizations of 
the two churches, making the day a very 
profitable one financially to the ladies of 
both churches. 

A very attractive and profusely illus- 
trated booklet of Whitingham (including 
Jacksonville) was printed as a souvenir of 
Old Home Week, the first page having a 
poem, ‘‘Whitingham’s Call,” written for 
the occasion by Rev. George F. Morton. 
The Old Home Week will be long remem- 
bered by those whose privilege it was to be 


present. 
* * 


ARLINGTON CHURCH 


Extensive alterations are being made 
at the First Universalist Church, in Ar- 
lington, which, when completed, will 
give that edifice a beautiful interior that 
will greatly enh nce the value cf the 
property as well as help to keep in mind the 
two persons who, by their bequests, have 
made this work possible They are the 
late Eugene X. Waters and George D. 
Tufts, the latter a former selectman and 
prominent citizen of the town, who re- 
sided in Arlington a long time. 

In the will of Mr. Waters about $1,400 
was left to the church. Part of this will 
be used as a memorial to him. The front 
of the auditorium will be changed. The 
architect is S. Winthrop St. Clair, asso- 
ciated with the firm of R. Clipston Sturgis, 
Boston, the same firm that designed the 
Robbins Memorial Town Hall, near by. 
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His plan is being carried out under the 
‘direction of a committee headed by Ernest 
W. Davis. The right hand side of the 
church building has been enlarged suf- 
ficiently to contain the organ, which in the 
past has been in front of the church. 
While the organ seat will be at the side, the 
choir section will be in front. There will 
be a door leading into the new parish house. 

The windows now in place will have 
new frames with cathedral glass lights. 
Small panes will be substituted for those 
previously used to light the church, as 
memorial windows to Mr. Tufts. The 
ceiling has been taken down and a new 
one is replacing it. There will be memorial 
tablets placed in the auditorium in mem- 
ory of the two men.—Boston Herald. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1926 
. Previously reported.............. 1,514 
Red Hil Ne Ce ss ses, eee 2 
Total rac Se al ey eee 1,516 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 714. Fremont, 
N.H., 1. Total, 715. 
Notices 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 101st session of the New York State Conven- 
tion of Universalists will meet in the Universalist 
church, Auburn, N. Y., Oct. 6 and 7, 1926, for the 
election of officers and the transaction of such other 
business as may legally come before this body. 

G. D. Walker, Secretary. 
2 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Universalist State Convention of Wisconsin 
will be held in Mukwonago, Wis., Oct. 5, 6, for the 
purpose of transacting such business as may legally 
come before it, including the annual election of 
officers. 

Luther R. Robinson, Secretary. 
2k 
NEW YORK W. U. M.S. 


The 32d annual Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of New York State 
will be held in the Universalist church, Auburn, 
N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 6, 1926, at 1.30 p.m. School 
of Methods will be conducted on the Tuesday after- 
moon preceding. Reports will be given, officers 
elected and other business transacted. 

Edith W. Johnson, Recording Secretary. 
* % 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 98th annual session of the Maine Universal- 
fst Convention will be held in the First Universalist 
Church, Pittsfield, Maine, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 21-22. Meetings of the auxiliary or- 
ganizations will be held in connection with the Con- 
vention, beginning Monday afternoon, Sept. 20. 
The Convention is held for the purpose of hearing 
reports, electing officers for the ensuing year, and 
transacting such other business as may come before 
it, including action on the following proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution: 

To amend Article IV, Section 1, by inserting in 
the last sentence after the words, ‘‘The first five of 
waid officers,” the following: “together with the 
president or other chief executive officer of each 
of the recognized denominational auxiliary or- 
ganizations in the state,” so that the sentence shall 
read: “The first five of said officers (the president, 
two vice-presidents, the secretary and the treasurer), 
together with the president or other chief executive 
officer of each of the recogniaed denominational 
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auxiliary organizations in the state, shall constitute 
the Executive Committee of the Convention.”’ 

Each parish in the state is entitled to representa- 
tion by three lay delegates, with one additional 
delegate from each parish that has fifty or more 
families. 

Stanley Manning, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The Pittsfield church extends a cordial invitation 
to members and friends of the Universalist Church 
to attend the Convention. Pittsfield is on the state 
road between Bangor and Waterville, and has an 
excellent hotel, where reservations should be made 
wellinadvance. The chairman of the Entertainment. 
Committee, Mrs. Earle M. Vickery, Libby St., will 
appreciate early notification of your intention to 
attend. 

Frank L. Cann, Pastor. 
ea 
INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 


The 79th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Indiana, and auxiliary bodies, will be 
held in St. John’s Church, Muncie, Ind., Sept. 24- 
26, for the receiving of reports, the election of of- 
ficers and the transaction of such business as may 
legally come before the Convention. 

Pearl M. Mock, Secretary. 
x OF 
INDIANA Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The Young People’s Christian Union of the Uni- 
versalist Churches of Indiana will hold its annual 
session in St. John’s Church, Muncie, Ind., Sept. 26, 
for the receiving of reports, the election of officers 
aad the transaction of such business as may come 
before the convention. 

Mildred B. Colwell, Secretary. 
ek 
GENERAL CONVENTION BOOKS 


The fiscal year of the Universalist General Con- 
vention ends Sept. 30, 1926. All payments to be 
credited during this year must be in the Secretary’s 
office by that date. 

Church treasurers are urged to pay all amounts 
due the Convention at the earliest possible moment. 

Roger F’. Etz, Secretary, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
ie aoe 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF MINNE- 
SOTA 


The 61st annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota and auxiliary bodies will be 
held in the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, 
Minn., Oct. 7, at 10 a. m., and continuing to Oct. 
10 inelusive, for the receiving of reports, the elec- 
tion of officers and the transaction of such business 
as may legally come before the Convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
af hake 
ILLINOIS STATE CONVENTION 


The 89th session of the Illinois Universalist Con- 
vention will be held in the First Universalist Church, 
Elgin, Ill., Sept. 24-29, 1926, to receive reports, 
elect officers and transact such other business as 
may legally come before this body. The sessions 
of the various organizations comprising this Con- 
vention will be held as follows: Young People’s 
Christian Union, Sept. 24-26; Sunday School As- 
sociation, Sept. 27-28; Women’s Missionary As- 
sociation, Sept. 27-28; Universalist Churches, Sept. 
28-29. 

Stanley D. Tilney, President. 
oa 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 

The New Hampshire Universalist State Conven- 
tion, and auxiliaries, will meet in annual session in 
the Universalist church, Claremont, N. H., Oct. 5-7, 
1926. Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 

* * 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH BROADCASTING 

Cincinnati—Rev. John Edwin Price broadcasts 
every Thursday afternoon from 2 to 3 over Station 
WLW. Wave length 422.3. 

Joliet, Ill—Revy. Walter Henry Macpherson 
broadcasts every Sunday morning service from 
Station WCLS. Wave length 214.2. 

Other churches broadcasting please forward names 
and wave lengths. 
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Obituary 
Mrs. Lestina D. Mack 


Mrs. Lestina D. Mack died at Derby Line, Vt., July 
12, in her ninty-third year. The available space of 
these columns would not suffice for any worthy trib- 
ute. The local press in an extended account of her 
life said she “lived modestly, gave much. Her gifts 
were usually accompanied by the request that her 
name be not mentioned in any manner whatso- 
ever.”’ Of alert mind and independent spirit, she 
did her own housework until nearly ninety, and 
accepted assistance in the last years only because 
of increasing infirmity. Since the passing of her 
husband, Wm. P. Mack, thirty-four years ago, the 
friends of her secluded life were largely chosen from 
choice literature. Of greatest interest to the read- 
ers of the Leader is doubtless her unswerving loyalty 
to the cause of Universalism. In giving her home 
to a worthy relative she expressed the hope that if 
it became necessary to sell the property “‘a good 
Universalist might be found as a purchaser.” A 
generous bequest was left in her will for the General 
Convention, and what is thought may be the most 
important of her many generous gifts is the fact that 
the Convention was also made her residuary lega- 
tee. Her pastor, Rev. E. L. Conklin, was recalled 
from his vacation to officiate at the funeral. 


Sylvester T. Rozelle 


After a brief illness, necessitating a surgical opera- 
tion, Mr. Sylvester T. Rozelle died on Tuesday, 
July 13. He was an esteemed citizen of Scranton, 
Pa., and a long time member of the Raymond Me- 
morial Churech—Universalist. 

Born in Newton Township, near Scranton, Feb. 
9, 1857, he was married on June 11, 1890, to Miss 
Eliza M. Sloate. Since the latter date the home has 
been in Scranton. 

A strong advocate of the Universalist interpreta- 
tion of religion and life, Mr. Rozelle was ever faithful 
to his faith and his church, a ready and generous 
supporter both of the local needs and the denomina- 
tion at large. For twenty-five years he had been a 
deacon in the congregation and could always be 
counted present at regular services of worship. 
During this period of time he was a constant and de- 
voted reader of the Leader. 

Highly esteemed as a citizen of Scranton, he co- 
operated in its business movements and added to his 
religious enthusiasms a marked love for fraternal 
associations.. For twenty-eight years he held a 
position with the Lackawanna Railroad Company. 

The funeral service, in the church, Thursday, 
July 15, was very largely attended. His pastor, Rev. 
William H. McGlauflin, delivered the sermon. 
The burial services included the ritual of the Order 
of Odd Fellows, in which Mr. Rozelle held high 
position. 

He is survived by his wife, a sister, Mrs. Hattie 
E. Davis of Ransom, Pa., one brother, Burton C., 
of New York, and a half-brother, E. E. Rozelle, of 
Brooklyn, Pa. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Goods 


‘CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


—_—— 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.” Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
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Educational 


STBROOK 


\ ¢ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 


College Preparatory Course 


Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 
One Year 
Practical Courses 
Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. iolin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports --Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
sourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course, 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


” Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President ‘" 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea~ 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affillated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
eeptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 

One of our bishops got off the follow- 
ing bon mot at a recent laymen’s meeting: 
Husband had come home early and was 
watching wife go through the toilsome 
process of preparing dinner on a hot day. 
He made a resolution and after dinner he 
took off his coat, went into the kitchen 
and was leaning over the sink washing 
dishes, when his wife crept up behind him 
and kissed him on the cheek. Absent- 
mindedly he said, ‘Take a letter.”— 
Churehman. 

* * 

One member of a fishing party was an 
Irishman who disagreed very badly with 
the sea. 

“Tt’s all right, old man,” said another 
member of the party, “you’re not dead 
yet.” 

“True,’’ moaned the sufferer, ‘but it’s 
only the hope of dying keeps me alive.” — 
Exchange. 


’ 


* * 


If, in spite of precautions, you should 
one day detect the acrid, penetrating odor 
of a chimney fire, pour five or ten pounds 
of table salt down the chimney and at 
the same time turn in an alarm of fire — 
Domestic article in a woman’s magazine. 

* * 

“Thought you had a date with Helen 
to-night?” 

“Well, when I saw her leave her house 
at five minutes of eight with some one 
else, I got sore and called it off.’’—Dart- 
mouth Jack o’ Lantern. 

* * 

North side firemen answered a still 
call early yesterday afternoon for a blaze 
in the rear of a Middle Street barn. It 
was caused by children setting fire to the 
contents of an empty crate-—Waltham 
News-Tribune. 

* * 

Mrs. G.: “I thought you and Grace 
weren’t speaking.” 

Mrs. C.: “Oh, yes, we are now. I 
wanted to find out what Elsie told her 
about me.’’—Alliston Recorder. 

* * 

We know now that we have our enemy 
skinned a hundred ways if we just step 
on the gas and inject courtesy galore into 
our business.—From a San Jose (Cal.) 
business circular. 

* * 

New Office Boy: “I’ve added those 
figures up ten times, sir.” 

Employer: ‘‘Good boy!” 

“And here’s the ten answers, sir!’’— 
Passing Show. 

* * 

She: “T’ll never marry a man whose for- 
tune hasn’t at least five ciphers in it.’ 

He (exultantly): “O darling! mine’s all 
ciphers.”—Temple Times. 

* * 

FOR RENT—Furnished room, kitchen- 
ette, lady; gas, light, water paid. Low 
rent.—Ad. in a California paper. 


ed HE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Sept. 11, 1926 


For Rally Day 


RALLY DAY POSTAL NO. 86 


HE BEST PLACE TOGO 
INEXT SUNDAY ig 
§ WILL EB TO OUR SCHOOD 
| Will You help make the Rally Day 4 
i atlendance inspiring by being present? @ 
! Janlt Took for you there, ‘ 
fo Coatioty P 


In this very unique Rally Day invitation, the 
“Silent Traffic Poticeman,” familiar to motorists, 
is introduced to aid the cause of Rally Day attend- 
ance. The signal is set to “Goi”? The “Right Road’’ 
sign at the crossing points to the church. The short 
message is very apt. 


Price, $1.25 per hundred 


RALLY DAY POSTAL NO. 87 


WILL BE 


A CHEBRY aro HELPFUL DAY }] 


in our school, 
confident of a 
LARGE RALLY DAY ATTENDANCE! 


Your help Please be present 
Corot 


or we are— & 


This is a strikingly winsome invitation, both 
in its message and beautiful design. It is particu- 
iarly adaptea for securing the attendance of the 
children. 

Price, $1.25 per hundred 


THE ‘‘BRIEF CASE”’ RALLY DAY INVITATION 
CUT-OUT 


A folder mailing card cut out on the outlines 
of a brief case. ‘“‘Briefly’’ but impressively the 
Rally Day invitation is put across in an attractive 
outside type display, and inside the Rally Day an- 
nouncement is elaborated in a verse of invitation 
beginning: ‘‘You have opened the case, the secret 
is out.” 

Printed in tan and black on jute manilla. When 
folded, it fastens with a tuck. The address is to 
be written on the side not shown in the cut. 


Size, folded, 3 5-8 x 5 1-2 inches 
Price, $1.50 per hundred 


RALLY DAY SOUVENIR CELLULOID BUT- 
TON (Pin Back) 


This may serve as a beautiful memento of the 
Rally Day occasion. Sprays of golden rod beautify 
the center of the design and the lettering of the 
slogan is clearly set out in white against a blue back- 
ground. (Size as illustrated) 


Price, $2.00 per hundred 


Order of 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Handicapped 


The Life Story ot 
°f Frederick A. Bisbee 


By Dorothy Hall / 
With the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall 


The thrilling story of how a sick and lame country boy fought for an 
education and made his way up in the world. 
How a handicapped man, suffering almost constant pain, radiated 


cheer and courage. 


Including the best of the Front Porch Studies. 


‘““A Fascinating Human Document?’’ 


Price $2.00, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street 


Boston, Massachusetts 


